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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

Impressions of England. By Count Edouard 

de Melfort. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1836. 

Bentley. 
WE always like to see the views taken of us by 
intelligent foreigners; and it is gratifying to 
our nationality when they partake so much of 
the rose-colour as irradiates the volumes of the 
Count Edouard de Melfort. Belonging and 
being admitted to the upper classes of society, 
he enjoyed opportunities to sketch them as 
they exist ; and not to fancy matters which he 
never saw, like the writer of the ‘“* Great Metro- 
polis,” noticed in our last Gazette. It is, accord- 
ingly, pleasing to find, that the pictures drawn 
by a well-educated and enlightened stranger, 
are almost perfect contrasts to those of the 
native caricaturist ; and that we may believe 
= there is yet some virtue extant in Eng- 

d. 


Our author begins his sketches in London, 
but continues them, in no regular series or 
order, at Cheltenham, in Wales, in Devon- 
shire, at Ascot and Newmarket races, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Ramsgate, &c. &c. and finishes 
with a supplement from France to compare 
with his English subjects. The whole is in 
good tone; and, if not striking, at least agree. 
able. We will afford a few examples ; and com. 
mence with one not the most roseate-hued. 

“TI do not know why, but to-day I feel 
inclined to censure, even to be severe; but 
having the habit of saying or writing what I 
think at the very moment, I will not stop my 
correspondence with you on account of this fit 
of ill-humour or misanthropy, which has just 
seized me: when, however, I shall have re- 
turned to my usual state of mind, I will re- 
peruse my letter, and, should I find it unjust, 
I will spare you the trouble of reading it. If, 
in order to attain pleasure and really to enjoy 
it, it was only necess to make continual 
sacrifices of time and money, then the English 
would be the gayest people in the world—the 
people who best know how to amuse them- 
selves. The persons in different classes who 
thus run after pleasure are indeed innumerable 
in England ; it is like a determination, a con- 
tinual desire, a real entétement. Let it cost 
what it may, gaiety must be had: but, through 
all these efforts, the coldness and reflectiveness 
of the national character always pierce; and 
one might almost suspect, that this undeviat- 
ing constancy only arises from the impossibility 
of ever attaining the desired end. In the 
highest, as well as in the least distinguished 
society, I have always received the same im- 
pression: there exist: always in every réunion 
a restraint, an indifference too marked (parti- 

y towards those who do not form the 
same clique, and in that case it goes so far as 
to become rudeness) ; there is a want of general 
ease and of general amiability, and this only 

the more apparent from one’s seeing 

ae Mr gone has been taken that ever 

8 gay, ve ,» and very muc 
amused, which, alas | egaien but wane not 
tosay never. One might add, on the subject 
of the fashionable circles, that the principal 
thing 18 not precisely to enjoy personally, but 
to have it believed that you do so; that every 


body should know or think you do so—this is 
the important thing. There is not a brilliant 
party in London, or at one of the magnificent 
country seats, or at the mansion of a man of 
fashion, which is not immediately detailed in 
the newspapers; even the great dinners are 
described. After a royal drawing-room, the 
name and toilet of each lady who appeared is 
mentioned, one after another—ribands, laces, 
feathers, diamonds, pearls, even to the kind of 
silk or satin of which the dress was composed, 
how it was trimmed, with the technical and 
scientific expressions in French of the Parisian 
marchandes de modes; all is printed in the 
papers, and sometimes fills two or three of their 
enormous pages: if the occasion be a fancy or 
masked ball (where no masks are worn), then 
the dress of the gentlemen shares the same 
publicity, even to the form and colour of their 
inexpressibles ; every thing being thus exhi- 
bited to the face of day, placed under the public 
eye, and detailed to attract the attention of the 
millions—even of those who, banished to the 
Indies, receive and devour the English papers. 
There must exist, then, I think, more vanity 
land show, prepared for public effect, than for 
'the pleasure of the moment ; besides, it is ab- 
solutely de rigueur in the supreme bon-ton to 
have an air of indolence, satiety, and noncha- 
lance, which implies, that all this is not enough, 
that show and magnificence are so habitual, 
that they are become quite fatiguing.”’ 

There is much truth in this; and we can 
only allege in mitigation, that the noise and 
bubble on the surface, being heard and seen, are 
notorious and publies whereas, all that is pri- 
vately and quietly enjoyed, and that is a great 
deal, can never be known, so as to be taken 
into the per contra of the account. On the 
question of our musical taste and talent, the 
count is hardly more complimentary. He ob- 
serves— 

“Tt is true, I have vaunted the many other 
qualities which the English possess, sufficiently 
to be allowed to say, that that nation is, per- 
haps, the least m' that I know. There 
are certainly some distinguished performers, and 
occasionally great talent to be met with in so- 
ciety: but the mass * knows nothing about it.’ 
The men in general do not comprehend or feel 
it; harmony no power over their nerves ; 
for the most part, they look upon a musician as 
a secondary sort of being, but they do not the 
less go to the Opera to cry ‘ Brava, brava!’ 
drawling out the first syllable of this word to a 
great length: and why? because it is good 
style todoso! In fact, there does not exist a 
single composer —.at least as far as I know — 
in all Great Britain, excepting, perhaps, a Mr. 
Bishop, who is not without a certain talent, 
not for composing, but for arranging; for put- 
ting together the music he borrows from other 
nations; for a species of little opera, or vaude- 
ville, which should be called Anglo-Franco- 
Germano-Italiano—like a salade en Macedoine, 
where all the ingredients are so mixed together 
that you do not know what you areeating. In 
Mr. Bishop's works may be detected many pas- 
sage, which seem like ancient acquaintances, 
to whom you are just going to give a name, 
when a stranger arriving, a J’ Anglaise, puts 





your memory at fault. I could always antici. 
pate the end of his duos, when sung on the 
stage, by the maneeuvre of the two singers, who 
at this moment generally retreat gradually each 
towards his or her respective side-scene; so 
that the unfailing shake which finishes every 
English air, the applauses, and the bow or 
courtesy, fall exactly at the instant when there 
is nothing to be seen but the arms and head, 
the rest of the person having disappeared 
behind the scenes.” 

And, passing on to the fine arts, he 
adds: — ‘* Now, is it not remarkable that 
the most valuable galleries of pictures known 
in the world should exist in that very 
country where, considering its great resources 
and general liberality, painters are the most 
neglected ? These galleries, for the most part, 
belong to individuals, and are composed prin- 
cipally of the chefs-d’euvre of the old masters, 
and of chosen bits of the foreign schools ; 
whilst the work of an English artist can 
scarcely find a modest place in them. If, of the 
many thousand guineas given for old pictures, 
of which some are certainly very fine, but others 
so old and so dark that it is more than difficult 
to discover in what their great value consists ; 
if, I say, a part of these enormous sums were 
expended in supporting and protecting native 
talent, there is no doubt that this art would 
soon receive an impulse towards a more elevated 
order: for it is not talent that is wanting. 
Without speaking of many other artists, can 
there be any thing more spirituel, more natural, 
than the ing productions of Wilkie, Rip- 
pingille, &c. &c.? It-is true they are all fancy 
pieces, or tableatua de genre for the drawing- 
room or boudoir; but Martin, Haydon, Etty, 
&c., have they ever received the least en- 
couragement in their efforts to reach, in his. 
torical pictures, that point which their great 
talent promised ? Shall I add, that one of these 
very distinguished artists was, a few years 
ago, in the greatest state of want; and that 
one of his pictures was sold by subscription, a 
few persons charitably interesting themselves in 
him, in order to procure him bread? And this 
in a country where more than one noble lord 
gives, without hesitation, as much as a thousand 
guineas for a Murillo, or a simple head by Rem- 
brandt! But it is the fashion; and, as I must 
again and again repeat, before its magic power 
every thing bows down, every thing succumbs 
in England. The little encouragement given 
to English painters compels them to paint por- 
traits, nothing but portraits, as the only means 
left to attain some degree of celebrity; and, 
what is still more essential, but not so glorious, 
some degree of fortune. Thus it happens very 
frequently, when you pay a visit, that, when 
the servant leaves{you in the drawing-room, 
whilst he goes to let his master know that you 
are there, you make acquaintance with eve’ 
member of the family, without passing thr 
the introductions and usual compliments; their 
portraits being all there staring you in the 
face.” 

In his country excursions we have a most 
animated description of grouse-shooting — so 
animated, indeed, that we are induced to 
quote it. 
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~J shall “endeavonr “to~t “you “quite 
close to me, to give you a shot at one of those 
superb birds, and join ‘in all that took place for 
this desired end. Explain to me, if you can, 
why one never grows too old for this recre- 
ation ;—why does the expectation, the desire, 
the success, cause always the same intense 
pleasure? Philosophers tell us that we tire of 
every thing—of honour, riches, glory; that an 
uniformly happy life becomes insipid ; that one 
tires even of loving! But they did not com- 
prise the pleasure of a sportsman in this enu- 
meration; and if they had dared to do so, I 
would have presented myself as their cham- 
pion, ‘a Toutrance envers et contre tous.’ 
When we are going out shooting on the mor- 
row, we can think of no other subject the 
evening before, and are as much engrossed by 
it at forty years of age, as at thirty or twenty. 
On retiring to one’s room, one looks with 
complacency at the great shooting-jacket, the 
leathern gaiters, the strong shoes, the coloured 
neckcloth, which are all spread out upon the 
arm-chair near the bed, prepared for the morn- 
ing; one takes a glance at the gun-case which 
is already open; the spring of the powder-flask 
is tried, and the double-barrelled Manton in- 
spected; and when at last in bed, it is only 
after two hours’ restless turning about, think- 
ing or half dreaming of dogs pointing—of hares, 
pheasants, partridges getting up, that one falls 
asleep, to awake an hour or two before the 
usual time; when, on darting out of bed and 
rushing to the window, one exclaims, ‘ Fine 
weather, delightful! Why does not the ser- 
vant come with the hot water ? how lazy those 
rascals are!’ forgetting that it is only yet five 
o’clock, and that those ‘ rascals’ are still re- 
posing, for they rise to labour instead of to go 
out shooting. Well, now, then, you shall bea 
spectator of our excursion. Here we are, five 


of us, walking in a line, with an interval of fifty 


paces between us, and advancing slowly over 
these extensive moors, where not a single tree 
is to be seen: they are divided by valleys and 
hills, and entirely covered with heath, ex- 
cepting in those places where masses of rock 
shew their irregular barren forms. There are, 
perhaps, a dozen parties such as ours scattered 
about: we hear occasionally in the distance 
their shots, repeated by the echoes from the 
valleys; but we rarely meet any of them, as 
the space we are traversing is very great. We 
are escorted by several horsemen, who are upon 
the neighbouring elevations: their occupation 
is to reply to the cry of ‘ mark! mark!’ by 
keeping in view any bird which may have 
escaped a shot, or which may have risen with- 
out having been shot at, and marking the spot 
where it may have taken refuge. Mr. H. has 
brought his two brace of pointers into the field. 
All four are exactly alike, of a jet black; they 
are slight and high in form, and each muscle 
and tendon is strongly marked in their rapid 
motions. Althongh all are excellent, Mirza is 
her master's favourite; she generally takes the 
lead, and it is on her that her three companions 
seem to have the greatest reliance. See! the 
very instant that their subtle sense of smelling 
has seized the slight odour which they follow 
with so much ardour, their step has become 
suddenly slow and measured, exhibiting their 
suppleness and caution: it is like the velvety 
pace of a cat advancing on her prey. Mirza 
stops abruptly; her head is raised, her long 
muscular tail becomes stiff and stretches out 
horizontally ; it is no Jonger a living creature 
that you see, but the emblem of immobility. 
The other three dogs stop also as if struck by 
an electric power, and all remain equally mo- 





tionless, with their eyes fixed on her. We 
maintain the same profound silence, and no- 
thing iss heard but the keeper’s or master’s 
“take heed! take heed!’ pronounced slowly 
and in a low voice. A sign is made to me to 
approach; for Mr. H., in his undeviating 
courtesy, offers to me, as a stranger, the chance 
of the first bird that the dogs have found. AsI 
had never yet seen this species of game, I was 
boiling with impatience to see it rise. Mirza’s 
head indicated on which side it was, with ten 
others, perhaps, all lying squatted down under 
the heath at some paces from me. I was so 
near Mirza, that I could see her eye, which, 
though fixed, seemed to emit sparks of fire. 
The almost imperceptible movement of the 
nostrils shewed how acutely sensible they were 
to the smell which the air brought them: the 
organ of destruction shewed itself in all its 
characteristics on this head. All at once a 
rustling sound like that of a cannon-ball pass- 
ing is heard; it is the grouse taking wing, 
uttering her cry of distress—a short low note, 
repeated two or three times; then the shot— 
the bird falls, and the four dogs disappear in 
the furze. Not aword is pronounced, no one 
moves, for the least motion might make the 
other grouse rise before I could reload my 
gun; and these admirable dogs had learned 
and understood the lesson, for they were all 
lying flat and without motion on the earth. 
You may conceive that it was with some 
difficulty I conquered my impatience (pleased 
and proud as I was of not having missed m 
first bird) to possess in my own hands, to see 
with my own eyes, this sort of game, so cele. 
brated in the chronicles of sporting in Eng- 
land. - ” This scene was re- 
peated twenty times during the day, not only 
for the single birds, but for packs, also; which, 
in rising from under the dogs’ feet, received 
the successive shots of the whole party, leaving 
frequently half a dozen birds on the ground. 
The grouse is about twice the size of a part- 
ridge: it resembles greatly the gelinotte of the 
German forests; but the plumage is thicker 
and much darker—the legs, also, are covered 
with feathers. The very wild character of this 
bird—the noise and rapidity of its flight—the 
height of the regions it inhabits, and where it 
must be sought, render this shooting very in- 
teresting and peculiar.” 

Our author has a fine eye and a warm pas- 
sion for field sports, and is always happy on the 
theme ; witness his comparison at Ascot— 

‘© If the course is complete, and the horses 
have to make the great circle which surrounds 
the plain, then the latter is traversed in every 
direction by the numerous horsemen; who, 
being for the most part interested in the result 
of the contest, put their horses to their utmost 
speed, in order to see the rapid progress made 
by this mixed assemblage of blue, green, and 
purple, looking like a flight of pigeons which 
just skim the ground.” 

As a contrast, we extract the well-drawn 
portrait of that poorest of poor creatures which 
can be ** connived at for a man” in social life: 
we mean a fashionable exquisite. 

‘Do you know what a dandyis? There 
are at least ten different species of this animal. 
If you commence by the lowest, it is the city 
beau, to whom I have already introduced you 
at Mr. Jackson's dinner, presenting an orange 
to a young lady, by taking up the fruit between 
two spoons, and extending his little fingers to 
have an air of delicacy, and to appear unques- 
tionably polite: but this is a vulgarian ; we 
must ascend the scale, passing by the ranks of 
this interesting class, such as the puppy, cox- 


comb, fop, the half-fashionable, the complete 
| fashionable, &e. till we at last reach the exqui. 
jsite, the quintessence of all coxcombry con. 
joined. He shall be a young man, whether 
|noble or parvenu, it matters not, so that he be 
|rich ; he must have an air of nonchalance, and 
|appear ennuyé with every thing. He hardly 
|deigns to speak at all; it is too fatiguing for 
|his delicate organs. If you have the honour of 
|knowing him, and should meet him, he will 
address you, ‘ Oh! how a-a-ye ? am gad to see 
you ;’ but these words will be scarcely articu. 
|lated, and pronounced in a drawling tone, as if 
|he had some impediment in his throat which 
prevents him from speaking: this will be all 
you can get out ofhim. He is the epitome of 
| self-sufficiency, affectation, and impertinence: 
| he despises every social talent, wit, and amia. 
bility, because he himself is incapable of either; 
for he appears only organised for putting on 
cravats, wearing a well-cut coat, choosing po. 
mades, perfumes, &c.: his pride is to attend to 
no one but himself.’’ _ 

Place side by side the notice of a truly supe. 
rior being— 

* T remember the first time I ever saw Mr. 
Canning; and you will permit me to remark, 
that in his single person he was of more import. 
jance than the whole of the diplomatic corps of 
which my ambassador made one. It was ata 
ball (at M. de Ch—d, then the French repre- 
sentative at the English court) that I saw him 
whose premature death has since plunged his 
whole country in grief, and whose loss has been 
deplored by every civilised nation. He was 
modestly seated in a corner, half concealed 
behind the door of the great room, where all 
the gay people were assembled; and, seeming 
to listen to the person with whom he was con- 
versing, he occasionally passed and repassed his 
hand upon that noble and elevated forehead 
which added such expression to his physio- 
gnomy ; and, far from appearing to seek, bya 
proud exacting look, the attention and respect- 
ful bows of those around him, he kept his eyes 
lowered and fixed on the ground. For him the 
ball, the brilliant féte, had disappeared, and he 
was sunk in one of his grand and generous con- 
templations, in which was involved the honour 
and happiness of a whole nation.” 

An amusing anecdote is thus appended— 

“There are two other things for which 
distinguished men in England have a great 
aversion ; first, the profound bows of most con- 
tinental nations, and any decided compliments 
personally addressed to themselves. Like & 
conjuror, I have always my sack in reserve, in 
which I keep my examples: I will give you 
one in illustration of this remark. The gen- 
tleman to whom I am about to allude was of 
one of the most ancient families; but he pos- 
sessed a still higher title to distinction than 
that bestowed by birth and situation—he was 
member of several learned societies, and et. 
dowed. with the greatest talent, and full of 
scientific knowledge. I will call him Mr. C., 
as his family name begins with that letter. 
Besides the aversion to be noticed, of which I 
spoke above, he was peculiarly shy—a negative 
English quality with which I have already 
made you acquainted. Well, then, to my 
story: at a rather large ‘ réunion,’ where Mr. 
C. had found his modest corner, and was talk- 
ing, as he thought, secure from intrusion, ove 
of his friends came to him, and, without any 
preface, presented him to a foreigner, a learned 
German, who desired, ‘ with the greatest ar 
dour,’ to make his acquaintance. Mr. C., 
already quite confused to find himself face to 
face with this foreigner, arose ; and the latter, 
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after making him two or three profound bows, 
and giving him no time to recover himself, 
commences with, ‘ Sir! I have travelled several 
thousand miles from the further parts of Ger- 
many, in order to have the happiness of con- 
templating in you one of the greatest geniuses 
and one of the most learned men of the age!’ 
So saying, he renewed his bows, and, on lifting 
up his head, to his great surprise found no one 
before him: Mr, C. had disappeared, After 
remaining for some moments as if stupified, 
and without saying a word, he had turned his 
back to his complimenter, and ran home to lock 
himself up in his room, and only there recovered 
his respiration.” 

Before concluding with the count’s general 
conclusion, we may say, that, assuming the 
delicacy of not mentioning names, most of the 
persons introduced are so particularised, that 
their names might as well have been printed at 
full length ; and that two rather preposterous 
performances in the way of illustrative art are 
given as frontispieces. But we end with our 
author :—— 

“For all that regards material or physical 
existence, for comforts, and the precautions 
taken against maladies, particularly colds (the 
frightful means of engendering that disease so 
fatal in England—consumption) ; for luxury of 
every description, for the extravagant expendi- 
ture of time and money offered to their indi- 
vidual persons, the English distinguish them. 
selves amongst all people, from whatever rank 
you may choose them ; but, on the other hand, 
they know but little of the real enjoyments of 
society, the pleasures of complete intimacy and 
of mutual good-will, and particularly that smil- 
ing good-humour and readiness to enjoy, which 
distinguish the French people—they who, not- 
withstanding the political commotions which are 
ever shaking their country, the dangers which 
are continually menacing it, the changes of its 
dynasty and constitution, nevertheless go on 
constantly and fully enjoying the pleasures of 
existence! I would represent England and 
France, those two great friendly rivals, in two 
distinct pictures, under the semblance of two 
female figures: the one of great beauty, but 
with a grave expression and reserved demean- 
our; in splendid apparel, with feathers in the 
head, and possessing an eye that haughtily and 
proudly seems to defy contempt, and exact 
respect rather than court admiration or inspire 
love. (The sky of this picture should be 
cloudy.) ‘The ‘other should be a graceful, 
lovely woman ; her dress less magnificent, but 
more finished, more elegant; flowers in the 
air; and her smiling lips and eyes should 
express just the contrary of those of her superb 
tival. (The sky of this picture should be on 
oe side threatening storms, which the bright 
beams of the sun are dispersing).” 





The Keepsake for 1837. Edited by Lady 


Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 8vo. Pp. 328. 

London, 1837. Longman and Co,; Phila- 

delphia, Desilver, Thomas, and Co. 
TE Annuals we receive at a later period of 
the season do not enjoy so fair a chance of fa- 
Yourable acceptation as the earlier tomes. We 
‘te not like those who, seeing only one or two 
ofthese pretty things, can be tolerably amused 
With their miscellaneous contents; but, being 
dbliged to peruse them all, by the time we 
ave arrived towards the end of the lot, we get 
red of the same sort of ‘* Fancy Articles,” 
jst @s one does in a shop when looking over 
the multiplied varieties of a similar kind, which 
Ye assiduous shopman lays upon the counter. 


Keepsake is edited by Lady E. Wortley, 


whose poetical publications are well known to 
the public; and she has gathered round her a 
host of fashion, if not a phalanx of literature. 
The list of contributors would satisfy the ar- 
rantest tuft-hunter in the world. Marquesses, 
countesses, lords, ladies, honourables, generals, 
M. P.’s, adorn almost every page; and “‘ for 
the rest’’ the race of 


* The tribe of gentlemen who write with ease " 


is proven and demonstrated to be not yet extinct. 

Altogether, as a literary production, the vo- 
lume is a light and pleasant trifle, and very like 
what we have seen before; for, unless new 
ground be broken, or other orders of genius 
called in, we must say that originality in an 
Annual is now entirely out of the question. 

A slip-slop, lady-like notice, in very bad Eng- 
lish, is prefixed, to request that ‘‘ copies will be 
retained of all MSS.” “as the editor begs leave 
to state, most explicitly, that she cannot under. 
take to return rejected articles ;” and we then 
commence the work with a neat and lively dra- 
matic sketch by Lady Dacre. 

«¢ Remembrance,” a sweet poem by L. E. L., 
follows ; and so on of other tales, of ordinary 
character, and verses not so high above medio- 
crity as most of their writers are, till we come 
to page 117, where a terse little piece by Lord 
Ashtown invites us to a convenient quotation : 

** Lines addressed to a fair Whig who accused him 

of Toryism. 


Yes! I confess myself a Tory, 

While Beauty rules by right divine; 
Submission is my pride and glory, 

Cc d is yours—obedience mine. 
Royal prerogatives bel 

To all your sex—T'll tell you why— 
The young and fair can do no wrong, 

The old and ugly never die !” 

The following, also, by F. P. Delmé Rad- 
cliffe, Esq., is a good example of the expression 
of natural predilections :— 

** Hunting versus Yachting. 
Some love to ride on the ocean tide, 
There are charms in ‘ the dark blue sea ;’ 
But nerve at need, a gallant steed, 
And the life of a hunter for me. 


We plough the deep, or climb the steep, 
With a heart and a hand as brave 

As those who steer their bold career 
Far o'er the foaming wave. 


There is that in the sound of horn and hound 
Which leaves all care behind, 

And the h ’s cheer delights the ear, 
Borne merrily on the wind, 


Oh! give me a place in the stirring chase, 
A dull sky and a southern breeze, 

You may rove in vain o'er the mighty main, 
Ere you find any joys like these. 


The “‘ Old English Squire” abroad, by Mr. 
Charles Stuart Wortley, is a very clever and 
amusing tale, éxhibiting the inconveniences 
and troubles which persons of English man- 
ners and habits must endure in foreign travel. 
Lord W. Lennox’s “Orphan of Palestine” 
feelingly illustrates the print to which it is 
devoted ; and Lord Ranelagh’s ‘* Letters from 
Spain” (though hardly of aclass usual in An- 
nuals) are exceedingly interesting, whether 
considered as views of that distracted country, 
or sketches of personal adventure. We will 
select a few passages :-— 

‘¢ One day, the king begged I would converse 
freely with him, and candidly repeat the opi- 
nions respecting him in England. I told him 
that, in my humble judgment, his cause would 
have been much more favourably viewed by my 
countrymen, had he not committed two errors : 
the first,in not acknowledging the Cortes’ bonds; 
observing, had he done so, he might have had 
any money from us. That the Stock Exchange 
had put Don Pedro on the throne of Portugal ; 
and that they were doing all they could to pre- 











vent his arriving at Madrid ; as they had already 





furnished the Christinos with the means of car- 
rying on the war, and might eventually prevent 
his coming to his throne., That, in England, 
he need never have paid those bonds, provided 
he had always borrowed money to pay the in. 
terest; for in that country, if you only acknow~ 
ledge your debts, you will always raise a new 
loan to pay off an old one. His answer was, 
‘I know it, but how can I act? as I have laid 
down as a principle to do all my brother Ferdi- 
nand did. The debts which he acknowledged, 
I will also acknowledge, But those of the 
present government I never will acknowledge.’ 
The second observation I made was, that I con. 
sidered he had done himself harm in England, 
by issuing the Durango decree; for, had it not 
been for that decree, several English officers 
would have joined him ; but, as it was, a great 
number had taken arms against him. Don 
Carlos’ answer was, ‘I was forced to sign it.’ 
On another occasion, stating that I had observed 
he had no positions in the provinces fortified ; 
that in all the towns he had taken from the 
Christinos, the works had been destroyed ; and 
that, consequently, in case of reverse, he had no 
positions to retire upon ; he answered me, * Such 
was the system of Zumalacaregui.’ On my tak- 
ing leave of Don Carlos, he begged, as I was 
going through the provinces, I would continue 
my inquiries, and that on my return to Eng. 
land I would give a true and candid report of 
all I had seen. He added,‘ Do not pass over 
the weak points of my cause, or conceal any 
you may observe. You see the confidence that 
reigns among all my followers; I want nothing 
but money, and a few more cavalry. I feel 
confident of ultimate success: but, it is an 
affair of time.’ ”’ 

His lordship speaks very highly of Don 
Carlos’ personal character; and, unless they 
fail from being too confident of success, assumes 
the triumph of the Carlists to be certain: but 
we leave such matters for an episode more 
Annual-itish :— . 

** Madrid, May Ist, 1836.—Having ridden 
through the greater part of Spain, I for the first 
time entered a diligence at Seville for Madrid. 
Our party consisted of some fifteen or sixteen 
persons; among whom were three officers go- 
ing to join the army in the north, These 
worthies had cut off their moustaches, and 
called themselves paisanos in their passports ; 
a subterfuge which, you will say, did not augur 
well for their fighting propensities, At Val de 
Peiias we arrived later than usual, and instead 
of remaining five or six hours to sleep, as is 
customary in Spain, we had only enjoyed a halt 
of about three hours, and therefore had not 
been at the trouble of undressing, when we 
were summoned to the diligence. The night 
was bitter cold, and a drizzling rain was falling s 
however, I soon adjusted myself in a corner, 
and had made all the knowing and comfortable 
arrangements of an experienced traveller, when 
off we started, I speedily yielded to the drow. 
siness occasioned by two sleepless nights; and 
think I must have been asleep about.an hour, 
when I was awaked by hearing two, shots fired 
near me. The first thing I saw was one of our 
escort jump from his seat and escape among 
the trees; and at the same moment I disco 
vered that the mules had been drawn across the 
road, and were in confusion. I, had hardly. 
time to observe these circumstances, when three 
more shots were fired intw the diligence, Jn. 
stantly seizing my pistols in one hand, with the 
other I endeavoured to open the door; but 
failing, I laid my weapons upon, the seat, and 
put my body out of the window, to enable ma 
to use both hands in making. this attempt ; 
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when one of the robbers seeing me, with an 
oath levelled his musket at ‘my head, and I 
drew back, expecting to receive his fire. Dur- 
ing this disagreeable suspense, I heard the 
angry voices of several men, beating, as I 
thought, some of the passengers. Then again 
I ventured to look out, and could just distin- 
guish two persons flat on their faces, with four 
or five men barbarously striking them about 
their heads with the butt end of their muskets. 
Unfortunately, however, from the window I 
could not take aim with any certainty; for the 
spot where this outrage was occurring, was at 
the back part of the diligence ; and there were 
two or three men standing at the heads of the 
mules, within a few yards of me. It being so 
very dark that I could not discover whether 
these individuals were friends or foes, I pro- 
posed to a Spanish colonel, who was in the 
coupé with me, that he should take one of my 
pistols, and rush out with me. But he refused, 
and entreated, and begged of me not to act in 
this manner, as I should only be sacrificing the 
lives of all the passengers in the diligence, al- 
though I might escape myself. I remonstrated 
with him, but in vain; he prayed me, at all 
events, to wait a few minutes, and see what 
their numbers were. I endeavoured to ascer- 
tain this fact; and told him I thought they 
were not more than four or five; but still he 
implored me to remain quiet. On looking out 
again, I observed the robbers still beating the 
two unfortunate men on the ground ; at that 
moment, two of their party advanced and 
opened the door of the interior of the dili- 
nce ; when one of them presented his mus- 
ket, while the other demanded their money of 
the passengers. Thinking this a good oppor- 
tunity, I put one pistol in the colonel’s hand, 
and told him I could observe only four robbers, 
and that when they came and demanded our 
money I should fire and jump out, if he would 
follow me; but he again refused. I repeated 
to him I could only see four in number; that 
I was an officer and an Englishman ; but all to 
no effect. The sole reply I could obtain from 
him was, that he had been robbed before, and 
that he begged I would wait and see whether 
they would be content with our money. He 
then, however, added, that should they not be 
satisfied with this concession, but attempt to 
maltreat us, he pledged me his word, as an 
officer, a gentleman, and a Spaniard, that he 
would act with me in any manner I thought 
best. Convinced that there was some reason 
in this proposal, I took off my chain and watch, 
and placed it in the window, quietly awaiting 
the issue. At this moment, two of the robbers 
came up to the door, presented their muskets, 
and demanded our money, which I gave with 
one hand, while in the other I held my pistol. 
They then left us; in fact, in less than ten mi- 
nutes after the first shot was fired by these polite 
visitors, they had moved off with their booty, 
and two mules which they had taken from the 
diligence. The instant they had departed, I 
thought the only thing that remained with me 
to do, to sustain my credit as an Englishman, 
was to be the first out; and I can assure you, 
this feat was something, for not a person moved 
until full five minutes after I had alighted. 
The door of the interior stood open as it had 
been left; and those within spoke not a word, 
not even in answer to some questions which I 
put to them. It was with much difficulty I 
persuaded two of the passengers to help me in 
examining the men on the ground. I first 
asked the conductor, who was a personal friend 
‘ of one of them, to assist me in this task, when 
“his reply was, “It will be of no use, they are 





dead!’ Such was the brutal apathy of this 
fellow, before he had even given himself the 
trouble to look at these unfortunate beings ! 
On lifting up one of them, I found him so dis- 
figured with bruises and blows, that 7 recog- 
nition would have been impossible. His head 
was so dreadfully fractured, that his recovery 
was doubtful. The other man was wounded in 
three places. Having placed these individuals 
in a careful position by the road-side, we quietly 
seated ourselves in the diligence, waiting for 
the civil authorities to take our depositions, 
which detained us nearly four hours. * * * 
I was much amused when we changed horses at 
the stage before we arrived at Madrid, by ob- 
serving some of the male passengers make their 
appearance covered with gold chains, rings, 
smart waistcoats, &c., which, on leaving Se- 
ville, it appeared they had bribed the conductor 
to conceal in the cushions of the diligence. 
Tie Nothing can be more painful 





_ eee) 
My mouth grows black, my lips are furred, 
never can get better ; 
I scarcely can express a word, 
And hardly make a letter. 


Long persecutions I have seen, 
But this I must avow ; 

I think I never yet have been 
So badly used as now.” 





The last verse is a capital epigram. 


Heath’s Book of Beauty. 1837. With Nine. 
teen beautifully finished Engravings, from 
Drawings by the first Artists. Edited by 
the Countess of Blessington. 8vo. pp. 264, 
London, 1837. Longman and Co. ; Phila. 
delphia, Desilver, Thomas, and Co. 

In our preceding review, we have made some 

remarks not inapplicable to this other Annual, 

which is, also, under a more experienced 
editor, a collection of fancy-fair contributions, 
several of them from the same pens; with the 

additions, however, of BE. L. Bulwer, H. L, 





than to behold this district abandoned to the/ Bulwer, Lord Strangford, W. S. Landor, 
caprice of Nature. Madrid has no environs,|H. J. Lowther, Barry Cornwall, the Authors 
no country-seats, not a village or solitary house| of ‘« Cecil Hyde” and ‘ Vivian Grey,” Mrs, 


to be seen; and even within fifty yards of the 
gates, the land is uncultivated.” 

We find it impossible to give any intelligible 
specimen of the inventions of fiction, and there- 
fore, only mentioning Mrs. Shelley’s ‘‘ Par- 
venue” as the most novel and impressive of 
these stories, we conclude with a playful effu- 
sion of Theodore Hook :— 


“A Riddle. 
On flutt’ring wings I early rose 
In no exalted flight ; 
The lily in the shade that blows, 
Not purer or more white. 
At eve or morn ’twas pleasant sport, 
' Fe sem the mor ae to glide ; 
e my mother to support, 
And tm A left her - : 
A reckless man, who sealed my doom, 
Resolved a prize to win, 
Dragged me remorseless from my home, 
And stripped me to the skin. 
He cropped my hair, that skin he flayed, 
And then, his ends to seek, 
He slit my tongue, because he said 
He thus could make me speak. 
’T was done—my name and nature changed, 
For love of hateful gold, 
With many victims bound and ranged, 
To slavery I was sold. 
I'm slave to any man, or all, 
Yet do not toil for pelf, 
And, though I’m Lee | at the call, 
I cannot work myself. 
Still, I in ev’ry lan; le write 
To ev’ry foreign fan H 
But yet, which may surprise you quite, 
ot one I understand. 
Your tears and smiles I can excite, 
Your inmost thoughts revealing, 
Can give you sorrow or delight; 
And yet, I have no feeling. 
I can dispense the royal grace, 
Can make a man, or mar; 
Confer a pension or a place— 
A halter, or a star. 


The poet’s verse, the doctor’s draught, 
Without my aid were failing : 

Th’ historian’s page, the lawyer’s craft, 
Would all be unavailing. 

Indeed, had man not changed my lot, 
And claimed me for his own, 

Shakespeare and Milton, Pope and Scott, 
Perhaps had died unknown. 

Wide spread abroad you'll find my fame, 
In ev’ry shape and manner ; 

America respects my name. 
*Tis blazoned on her banner. 

On silver beds with lords I rest, 
On w with r and wise men: 

I clasp the tax-collector’s breast, 
And walk with the exciseman. 

The ay clerk, with office pay, 
Who deaf to claims can be, 

Although he drives me half the day, 
Still lends his ear to me. 

I'm growing old, and fate doth frown, 
And alter is my station ; 

I'm cut by friends, who wear me down 
By many an operation. 





|S. C. Hall, Grantley Berkeley, and others, 


besides the fine supplies brought to strengthen 
the garrison by the accomplished editor herself, 
One of the most original papers, and almost 
a companion to Lord Ranelagh’s “ Modern 
Spain,” is on the romantic history of the Arabs 
in that country, by the late Sir W. Gell. 
From this, also, we select a few brief ex. 
tracts : — 

** When Toledo was taken by Taric, in the 
year 713, the city, being the capital of Spain, 
was rich in treasure and precious objects, 
The Arab account says, that in a chamber of 
the alcazar of Tolaitola, were found twenty-five 
crowns of gold, set with jacynths, and other 
stones. On each crown was inscribed the 
name of the monarch who had worn it; and 
twenty-five kings of Gothic race had filled the 
throne. Taric had pursued his conquest with 
signal success, and excited the envy of Musa, 
the wali, or commander-in-chief of the west. 
Musa demanded the plunder, which Taric im. 
mediately gave up: but the grand prize, no 
less a wonder than the real and undoubted 
green table of the shew-bread of King Solomoa 
himself, and, as the Arabs affirm, taken from 
the temple of Jerusalem, was found to have 
lost a leg, which, judging from the avidity 
with which it was sought, must have been of 
the most rare and precious material. The 
legend is curious: and though the table was 
only transported to Toledo by the conqueror, 
yet its fame was universally spread; and a 
numerous colony of Jews, established from 
very ancient times, believed that something 
supernatural was attached to its history. At 
Toledo, at the time of the conquest of Taric, 
the troops of Yemen and Persia were stationed, 
as the royal legion of Emesa was, at Seville. 
The Egyptians were divided between Murcia 
and Lisbon ; and the legion of Irak and Syria, 
consisting of ten thousand cavalry, were posted 
at Granada, as the Moslem historians say. It 
is not a little remarkable, that so much and 
such detailed accounts should have been pre- 
served of a period when writing was so little 
practised by Europeans ; but accurate descrip- 
tions of all that occurred were regularly trans- 
mitted to the caliph in the east. The lover of 
romance is, then, at Toledo, fairly launched 
into oriental society, provided he be sufficiently 
acquainted with what the Arab writers have 
left on the subject ; otherwise, the positively 
visible towers of the Moors or Persians are but 
few, though we do not hear of many wilful 
destructions of their monuments, as at Valencia, 
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where King Don Jayme went himself with a 
silver mallet, to strike the first blow at the 
great mosque: after which, the whole court, 
assisted by the fanatic populace, attacked the 
Moorish buildings with such fury, that scarcely 
a vestige remains. It is impossible to feel 
sympathy with the invaders of a_ peaceful 
country: but, the Goths themselves were only 
successful intruders, who were driven out in 
their turn. They were, also, not a highly 
civilised nation: whereas the Moors were so 
far advanced both in science and in arms, that 
only their own divisions and jealousies -could 
have caused their ruin. They have left books 
on every art and science, which prove that 
their historians were not always writing ro- 
mance; and, it is confessed by the Spaniards 
themselves, that their intercourse with the 
Moors, during the wars for the recovery of 
the kingdom, was the source of much of the 
civilisation, and all the chivalry, for which 
Spain is chiefly celebrated. The writers of 
the old Spanish ballads were so insensibly 
seduced by the captivating tales and poetry of 
the Moors, that one of their authors says of 
them in verse :— 

* Our Spanish bards renounce their creed, 
And Christian love and faith refuse, 
But prostitute to Mahomed 
The choicest products of the muse.’ 

“ Tt is unnecessary to repeat, that the 
Moorish wlemas were the repositories of all the 
learning and science of their own and the pre- 
ceding ages, or that one of their libraries had 
acatalogue of forty volumes to a collection of 
six hundred thousand books. But it is not so 


well known —for some pains have been taken 
to inculcate the contrary —that the Moors ex- 
celled in every sort of light poetry; and in that 
species, particularly, which afterwards became 


the much-admired historical and amorous bal- 
lads of Spain. The two languages were for a 
long time familiar to both people and to their 
tulers; so that it was naturally to be expected, 
that the rival poets and rhymers would fall into 
the same manner of recording events of national 
or poetical interest. How many of the sup- 
posed discoveries of modern times might-really 
be traced to the Moors of Spain! In the 
library of the Moorish kings was a book on 
hortienlture, which contained numerous ex- 
periments ; the results of which have, in our 
days, rendered celebrated those who have pub- 
lished them as novelties. Among these ex- 
periments are, ‘ How to make a tree flower at 
Pleasure: How to make the fruit of many 
colours: ‘How to make pictures and writing on 
apples, as well as vine and fig-branches, of all 
hues: ‘How to make flowering shrubs grow 
larger, and produce all manner of sweet odours.’ 

hese are even yet beyond the reach of Mr. 
Knight’s experience. Few persons are aware 
that oranges and sugar were introduced by 
them ; that apricot, or alberikuk—which ac. 
counts for the vulgar pronunciation — is 
Arabic ; that box is equally so; with jasmine, 
and many other fruits and flowers. Among 
Works, on enriching the soil of gardens, and 
'rigation of fields, we find poems on algebra, 
by Otham Said Ben Mohamad Alocbani, of 
Granada; a book, containing three hundred 
and fifty-five epigrams in praise of wine, by 
Abu Ishaak Ibrahim, which would scarcely be 
tolerated in Turkey: a treatise on the distance 
of the moon’s centre from the earth 3 another 
on burning glasses and parabolic mirrors ; 
others on the veterinary science; on the de- 
termination of latitudes ; free dialogues on love, 
chronology, orbits of comets ; and the lives of 
famous Knights, with the account of their 





customs, arms, habits, and even the qualities 
of their horses, by Abu Abdallah Mohamad 
Ben Zaiad of Cordova. The Moors wrote on 
and studied, not only the abstruse sciences, 
but, though Mahometans, delighted in com- 
posing verses, and every species of light litera- 
ture, like the most civilised of modern nations ; 
than whom they do not seem to have been at 
all more moral or more scrupulous. The last 
work of a Moor, which it may be necessary to 
cite in proof of the liberality of the Anda- 
lusians, as compared to other Mahometans, 
contains the verses of Valadata, daughter of 
Mohamed Almostakfi Billata, of Cordova, ad- 
dressed to Abdusi, a noble knight of that city, 
who paid his addresses to her. When ladies 
could write verses they must have been far 
from ignorant ; and the commencement of her 
poem proves that Valadata saw and was seen 
by her lover, and, it may be supposed, by the 
public. Conde had the object of discrediting 
former accounts in view, when he wrote that 
the ‘ Guerras Civiles de Granada’ was a tissue 
of fables contrary to the customs of Andalusia ; 
for he had access to the Arabic library of the 
Escurial,—and any one may judge by the cata- 
logue of Cassiri, how vast a range of light 
literature, implying or describing great freedom 
of manners, existed among the Spanish pro- 
fessors of the faith of Islam. The verses begin 
thus :— 

* My presence wounds your heart, yet not less true 

My cheeks in blushes speak my love for you; 

Yet mutual wounds not equal shame impart,— 

By all, my cheek is seen, but not your heart.’ 
We have now written thus much, to prove 
that the traveller is not so entirely without 
reason as might appear at first sight, when he 
indulges in the dreams of Moorish romance. 
Much has been said on the subject tending to 
impair our faith in the legends and traditions 
of the country ; though, by depriving Spain of 
that source of interest, the recollections and 
history of the south are robbed of their most 
seducing charms. * - . ae 
Turks say the asses are all Christians ; and it 
is not a little curious, that no sooner is the 
hour of prayer proclaimed from the minaret, 
and the La Allah illa Allah is announced in a 
clear and sonorous voice, than the solemn and 
impressive strain is answered by the abominable 
braying of every assinthe country. * * * 
Not far from Martos, are a valley and a defile, 
through which the Sierra Nevada, and even 
Granada itself, may be discerned, defended by 
five or six watch-towers, or atalaya, of the 
Moors. The little town of Alcandete, which 
next occurs, was besieged by the Moors in 
1408, with an army of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand foot, and seven thousand horse, 
at that time the whole force of Granada. The 
people begin in this district to assume an 
oriental aspect and costume; and, at Alcala 
La Real, the traveller is asked whether he 
will have his bed made in the European man- 
ner, or upon a carpet on the floor, as he 
might find it in the East. Even at Jaen, 
bedsteads are rather uncommon, and are dis- 
tinguished by the name of camas de madeira, 
or wooden beds. At Alcala, the tables and 
chairs are so low as to be almost Asiatic, though 
the Hezn Alquilah, or Castle of Dispute, as the 
Moors called it, was one of the first wrested 
from the declining kingdom of Granada, by 
the victorious Spaniards; and, consequently, 
must have had a Christian garrison at an early 
period. But this fact only confirms the ob- 
servation, that, at one time, the frontier cus- 
toms of the rival nations must have been similar. 
Alcala, Archidona, and Antequera, were the 





a 
three border towns of Christendom during the 
decline of the Mahometan power ;_ yet. searcely 
any spot retains, more ruins of Moorish. towers, 
and embattled walls, than the last of these 
places, or looks more like the decayed cities of 
the East. It is impossible to quit Antequera 
without mentioning that — according to. the 
Arab prophecies yet preserved in the office of 
the Inquisition at Granada, and to the manu- 
script found in the cave of Castares, in the 
Algruxarra mountains — it will be one of the 
first cities retaken by the Mahometans, at the 
moment when they return to repossess them- 
selves of Spain. These wild reveries were trans-« 
lated by Alonzo de Castillo, interpreter of the 
holy office; but he remarks, that the language 
is, perhaps, purposely so involved, that the 
sense is not always clear; and the Arabic is so 
equivocal a tongue, that a long or a short 
vowel often changes the meaning of a 
phrase. The Turks, as these prophecies say, 
will, at a certain time, march an army and 
take Rome, and afterwards all Spain; and a 
flaming comet shall be the signal for the com- 
mencement of this conquest. The prophecy of 
Tauca al Hamema, or the dove’s breast, in- 
forms us, ‘ that succour shall arrive to Islam 
when the year begins on a Saturday, and a 
cloud of birds shall appear, among which, two 
shall be the angels Gabriel and Michael. 
Then, also, shall the whole world profess the 
faith of Mahomet. The moon shall be seen to 
descend into the garden of Tuhema, after the 
sun shall have risen, divided into halves, and 
prophets shall appear; and a king, the son of a 
faultless king, shall take the Alhambra, and, 
issuing thence, vanquish other provinces and 
kingdoms, Then, shall be glory to the Moors. 
Then, too, shall this monarch obtain possession 
of Seville, and, at the first sally, of Antequera, 
climbing over and destroying its walls. Seven 
years shall these victories continue; and the 
riches of the heretics, whose sins are heavier 
than mountains, shall be seized. At that time 
Dolarfe will be king of the Christians, anda 
brutal old Antichrist will sow at mid-day, and 
reap at vespers, and will plant trees with his 
right-hand, while he plucks their fruits with 
his left.’ A part of this prophecy may not be 
uninteresting to the English readers for, it 
declares that, ‘ The children of those who 
adore only one God shall possess Gibraltar in 
the tenth generation; and what God has. re~ 
vealed, fails not, nor can be avoided. _Amen.’” 

This admirable sketch causes us deeply to 
regret that the same competent hand had not 
traced the entire history of the Moors in Spain. 
What a delightful work it must have. been ! 
Our next selection is an Eastern story. 

“ During the tedious hours that too often 
intervene in the domestic seclusion of Eastern 
life, a relief from its monotony is not unfre« 
quently sought by the sultan and sultana, in 
resorting to an apartment which overlooks the 
court, commanding a distinct view of the in- 
gress and egress of all who approach or. leave 
the palace. Here, reclined on her ottoman, 
and shaded by curtains and blinds, the favourite 
can observe, without being observed; while 
the sultan, luxuriously laid on a couch, in a 
more remote part of the chamber, resigns him« 
self, with closed eyes, to the dolce far, niente, 
his sultana informing him of all who make 
their entrances or exits, and giving him her 
comments thereupon. In one of these cham~ 
bers reclined the Sultan Mustapha, and his 
sultana, who, though little known in history, 
were greatly esteemed by their subjects, for 
their wisdom; but above all, for that affability 
which, perhaps, is not the least proof of it in 
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monarchs, itis the one most easily yet 
rarely practised. While the sultana opened 
her lustrous eyes, in the hope of discovering 
some object to amuse her vacant mind, and the 
sultan closed his, from indolence, an individual, 
crossing the court, and entering the palace, 
excited her curiosity. This man had long fol- 
lowed the occupation of a fisherman, and sup- 
ported a large family by the sale of what he 
caught: he was clever, and well versed in all 
that canning which is so common in the East, 
and to which, necessity frequently obliged him 
to have recourse. He had had the good for- 
tune to catch a kheréet, of a size rarely met 
with in that species: and, thinking it a pity 
that so fine a fish should be cut into small por- 
tions for the market, to suit the convenience 
of ordinary customers, he resolved on presenting 
it to his sovereign; and repaired with this 
proud specimen of his sport, to the royal palace. 
No sooner had he entered the door beneath the 
sitting-room of the sultan, than he was sum- 
moned to appear before him, and to explain 
the object of his visit. ‘ Fortune,’ said the 
fisherman, ‘has given me this fine kheréet, 
which appeared to me of such uncommon size 
and beauty, that I scrupled to send it to the 
market; and, knowing that no one’s table was 
so well suited to receive it as your majesty’s, 
I have brought it bere to lay it at your feet, 
and to beg you to accept it.’ * Makbool, mak. 
bool —the gift is welcome,’ said the sultan. 
* Here, are a hundred gold mahbdobs; take 
them and prosper.’ The grateful and delighted 
fisherman kissed the ground before him, and 
retired; but, scarcely had he left the room, 
when the sultana upbraided her husband, for 
his extravagant generosity. ‘ How,’ said she, 
* could you think of giving the man a hun- 
dred mahbéobs for a paltry fish? A hundred 
mahbdéobs ! Would not one be much more than 
it is worth? Had you given him five, the pre- 
sent would have been a noble one, and he would 
have had cause to bless you, and to pray that 
your life wauld be long; but to throw away a 
hundred mahbéobs in such a manner is absurd. 
I have no patience with you; men have no dis- 
cretion. Do call him back, and take them 
from him. I desire that you do.’ ‘ How,’ 
said the sultan, can I take away a gift? it 
would be unworthy of a monarch.’ * Not at 
all: has not he who gives, a right to re- 
claim his gift?’ ‘A right! yes, but how 
mean would it be? Would it not be said that 
Sultan Mustapha was capricious, and did not 
know his own mind?’ ‘* Well, then,’ said the 
sultana, ‘ make some excuse; but take back 
the money you must.’ * Yet what excuse can 
I make; what can I say ?? ‘Say! oh, ask him 
if the fish is a male or a female; and if he an. 
swers a male, say I wanted a female; and if he 
tells you it is a female, say you wanted a male.’ 
The fisherman was sent for, and brought back. 
© Tell me,’ said the sultan, * is that fish a male, 
or a female?’ ‘I beg your majesty’s pardon, 
it would be a disgrace to my beard if I spoke an 
untruth ; this kind of fish is both male and 
female.’ The sultan could say no more; the 
fisherman saved his hundred mahbdéobs, and the 
plans of the angry sultana were defeated. But, 
seeing that the fisherman was aware of the 
Avvare that had been laid for him, and admiring 
tlie ingenious manner in which he had extri- 
cated himself, the sultan doubled the present : 
and once more dismissed him with good wishes 
for his prosperity. The indignation of the 
sultana was excessive 3 all complaint, however, 
was vain, and she was silent. ‘he fisherman 
walked slowly across the court, carrying the 
suck svhich contained the money on his shoul. 





der; but, hearing one of the gold coins fall 
upon the hard ground, he stopped to look for it ; 
and, after searching for some time, found it, and 
then proceeded on his way. ‘ Look,’ said the 
aultana, * observe the avarice of that wretch ; 
one mahbéob fell from his bag, and not con- 
tented with the hundred and ninety-nine that 
remained, he has had the meanness to stop to 
pick it up, and even to toil in searching for it. 
Could he not have left it for some of our ser- 
vants who might chance to pass that way, and 
find it? What a vile monster! Do call him 
back, and take it all away from him? I would 
have him bastinadoed ; he really deserves any 
punishment ; the stick would be too lenient for 
such a sordid creature. By your head! I—’ 
* Well, well, you shall be satisfied. I really do 
think his meanness deserves a severe punish- 
ment, and the money shall be taken from him.’ 
The fisherman was sent for, and brought again 
into the royal presence. * Why,’ said the sul- 
tan, ‘could you not leave that one mahbdob 
which fell to the ground, and rest contented 
with the hundred and ninety-nine that re- 
mained? Could you not spare it for some one 
of my servants who, accidentally passing that 
way, might have found it, and blessed me for 
his good luck? Are you so covetous? and 
that, too, after all my liberality to you!’ ¢ It 
was originally my intention,’ replied the fish- 
erman, ‘ to have done as you suggest. I was 
actually pursuing my way, resolved to leave the 
coin where it fell, when it occurred to me that 
your majesty’s sacred head and revered name 
were inscribed uponit; and I thought thatif any 
one happened inadvertently to put his foot upon 
it, and trample upon that blessed head and name, 
the fault would have been mine: and I should 
never have forgiven myself for my neglect in 
leaving it on the ground.’ With this reply, 
the sultan was delighted; and, inwardly com- 
mending his quickness, he presented him with 
another two hundred mahbéobs. Then, con- 
vinced of his folly in permitting the imprudent 
interference of the queen, he issued a proclama- 
tion, that no man for the future should on any 
account listen to the advice of his wife: a pro- 
clamation which, if rumour be true, is said to 
have decreased his popularity with the wives 
rather more than it increased it with the hus- 
bands throughout his empire, and to have led 
to insurrection in public, and insubordination 
in private.”’ 

Our limits forbid further illustration ; and, 
without touching on the poetical compositions, 
we may just say, that ‘* Francesca Pignatelli,” 
a Neapolitan story, founded on a very tragical 
legend, by the Hon. Keppel R. Craven, is of 
deep interest; the “* Honey Moon,” by Lady 
Blessington — very sparkling; and, (we were 
going to add, “* The Sea, the Sea,” a stirring 
tale by Lord Nugent; and “ Nothing,” a very 
lively jew d'’espri¢é by Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
but we find our note on them refers to the 
‘** Keepsake,”) so we conclude with naming 


Mr. James Smith for epigrammatic, and Mrs. | q 


Fairlie and Miss L. H. Sheridan for graceful 
co-operation. 





On the Disease of the Hip-Joint, With plain 
and coloured Plates. By W. Coulson, 4to. 
Pp. lll. London. T. Hurst. 

Iv was only a few months since that we were 

called upon to notice, in terms of unqualified 

approbation, the work of this sedulous, able, 
and rising young surgeon (we do not speak of 
him as a rising youth, but as rising from exten- 
sive practice, the result of a few years, towards 
the top of his arduous profession); and it is 
already our duty to offer a similar tribute to 





the production before us. The disease of 
which it treats is one of serious and painful 
importance, and much diversity of medical 
opinion has prevailed, to the present hour, 
concerning it. Mr. Coulson’s essay is emi. 
nently calculated to remove this opprobrium, 
and throw a light upon the subject equally 
beneficial to science and humanity. He has 
devoted earnest attention to the investigation 
himself ; and he has paid due attention to the 
experience of such men as Key and Liston, to 
both of whom he acknowledges his obligations, 
The latter, indeed, is a great authority on the 
disease ; and Mr. C. says— 

* I cannot conclude without publicly ex. 
pressing thanks to Mr. Liston, for the assist. 
ance which he has rendered me in investigating 
the morbid changes which take place in this 
disease, and his liberality in permitting me to 
take drawings of some of his valuable speci. 
mens.” 

These specimens are, perhaps, not to be sur. 
passed in all London put together, for their 
valuable data in studying the nature of the dis. 
ease ; and it is from the possession of such, in 
this as in other difficult surgical questions, that 
the distinguished individual alluded to has 
obtained that mastery of knowledge and skill 
which is almost every day adding some new 
proof of his talent to the extraordinary list of 
his operations. It was only last week that he 
publicly removed a tumour of prodigious and 
horrid aspect, from the face of a miserable 
female, and restored her who was deemed 
incurable, as if by a miracle, to comfort and 
health, with hardly the mark of a cicatrice. 
But to return to Mr. Coulson, who is 90 
honourably pursuing a similar course; he holds, 
that the cause of the disease is deranged secre- 
tion, and that scrofula and accidents precede or 
lead to its developement. Having stated this, 
he says— 

** Now, if this view be correct, what must be thought 
of the value of many of the topical remedies which we 
are in the habit of using on patients—I mean, issues, 
setons, moxe, &c. &c.? And how strange is it, that, al- 
though the most industrious and persevering use of these 
severe inflictions has uniformly failed—although the dis- 
ease erally runs its career in spite of them, we have 
failed,to alter our method. For myself, I must confes, 
that the signal failure of these means—the exacerbation 
of nearly every case in which they have been employed, 
is the very circumstance which has led me to these patho- 
logical reflections, and to that which seems to mea rational 
method of treatment. These views, it will now be found, 
apply to, or are illustrated by, every circumstance con- 
nected with the various causes, or supposed causes, aud 
conditions of the disease. Under most of these circum- 
stances, it will be observed, that not only are the secret- 
ing organs powerful and active, but the whole vital system 
is large; while the locomotive system is proportionally 
feeble, and becomes a sacrifice to the excess or e- 
ment of the former. It is on these principles that this 
disease is more prevalent in some countries than in others; 
as in apeee and Holland, of which the Saxon popula- 
tion is characterised by the nitude of the trunk and 
of the vital organs, while the limbs and locomotive sys- 
tem are small and feeble. In Holland, according to 
Camper, one person in twenty-eight, in his time, went 
lame. The same principles apply to — In children, 
similar proportions and conditions of these wane to 
vail—the trunk is large; the limbs are short; and they 
are peculiarly subject to this complaint. Hence it isthat, 
even prior to birth, the organisation of the joints becomes 
leranged, and such changes are effected as to cause this 
form of disease.” 

For treatment, &c. we must refer to the work 
itself, and have only to add, that the plates 
are admirably executed. 


— | 





Two Months at Kilkee. By Mary John Knott. 
18mo. Pp. 255. Dublin, 1836. Curry, 
and Co. : 

WuenreE the deuce is Kilkee? exclaim our m- 


patient readers. Whereabouts ? in what coun- 
try? probably in Ireland, as it begins with 
Kil, like Kilkenny, Kilmany, Kilmore, and 
many more. The last guess is right. Kilkee 
is a small but rising watering-place on the 
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Atlantic shore, on the right arm of the noble| sistance. In a state of distraction, he was in 
Shannon, as it pours its flood into the ocean. | the act of plunging into the water, which from 
Far too little is this wonderfully picturesque} the force of the waves would probably have 
coast, with its magnificent scenery, rocks and | been inevitable destruction, when some women 
caverns, known to the world; and we rejoice | who stood by laid hold on and prevented him. 
to welcome any publication which may con-, No other man being present, he seized a canoe 
tribute to the extension and illustration of its| that was at some distance, and which is con- 


claims to general notice. Ballybunian, on the) 
opposite bank, was finely described, and its) 
remarkable geological features admirably ex- 
plained, by Mr.W. Ainsworth (now the gallant 
companion of the intrepid Chesney); and we 
are pleased to see Mrs. Kuott quote considerably | 
from his valuable volume. Having descended 
the Shannon in the “6th month,” for the 
author is one of the Society of Friends, she | 
landed at Kilrush (puffing out the rush-light, 
as Othello might say), and thence proceeded to | 
Kilkee for sea-bathing. It is as yet but a| 
small affair, but surrounded by a multitude of 
attractive objects). We must, however, be 
content with referring to the original for an 
account of these; and extract a melancholy 
story, which shews how rapidly and fatally the 
tide often rises on this shore :— 

“Soon after we landed, the great assem- 
blage of people who thronged the shore an- 
nounced that some accident had happened: 
we soon learned the painful certainty. A 
young married couple, who had gone out in 
the morning to cut sea-weed, had both been 
drowned: the body of the youthful wife was 
jnst then brought to the beach. Her afflicted | 
father, on seeing the corpse, rushed into the) 
water and received it in his arms; and then’ 
placed the inanimate form of his beloved 
child on the bosom of her bereaved mother, | 
who sat in a cart brought to convey the re-' 
mains to her late happy home. In the evening | 
Itook a solitary walk on the strand, which, 
was quite deserted: the total absence of every | 
sound, save that of the advancing and retreat-| 
ing wave; heaps of sea-weed which lay scat-| 
tered around, the mementos of the destruction 
of human life which marked that eventful day, | 
all conspired to lead the mind to serious con- 
templation on the uncertainty of time, and the 
necessity of seeking a preparation for that 
awful moment which is fast hastening upon all, 
when the hand of death shall be imprinted on | 
every feature, and the frail body can no longer | 
detain the immortal soul. The idea of visiting 
the desolated family, who lived a few miles| 


sidered a sufficient load for two men, carried it 
down to the water, launched it, and paddled 
towards his wife, who had seized the dog, 
held it in her arms, and continued to float till 
he reached the spot. On approaching, he found 
the weeds which she had cut were wrapped 
about her head, and the mandate had gone 
forth :— 
‘ Spirit! leave thine house of clay; 
Ling’ring dust, resign thy breath! 
Spirit! cast thy chains away; 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death !’ 

This was too much for the heart of her affec- 
tionate husband; he became faint, called to 
the women on the shore that he was going, 
desired them to pray for him, became imme- 
diately overpowered, and fell almost in a 
state of insensibility. His weight upset the 
boat, and he ‘sunk to rise no more:’ their 
faithful dog remained in the water until 
life was extinct in both, and then watched from 
the rocks until a boat was sent round from 
Kilkee to bring the young woman’s corpse to 
the strand. The poor animal followed along 
the cliffs, keeping the boat in sight, and was 
waiting at the water’s edge by the time it had 
arrived, howling most piteously; he accom- 
panied the remains home, and then returned 
to the rock where he last saw his master, who 
was not found until next day: there he stayed 
the remainder of that day and night without 
food, and shewing every demonstration of dis- 
tress. After considerable exertion, the body of 
the young man was found ; his leg having got 
fast in a cleft of the rock prevented his rising 
to the surface. The poor animal, on seeing his 
master’s body taken up, appeared rejoiced, and 
followed the procession to the house of mourn- 
ing, and continued there until he attended the 
remains to the silent tomb; and after the me- 
lancholy duties were performed, he took up his 
abode with a brother of his late master, with 
whom they had both lived before his marriage. 
The mother said, ‘ Captain’ used to go to their 
house at night and examine for him, and that 


a long continued to go to the different houses 


distant, was suggested; and we were amply | of his master’s friends, and sometimes get in 


Tepaid for the toil of ascending a mountain- 
toad, by the interesting particulars which we 
gathered respecting this melancholy cata- 
strophe. The deceased was the daughter of 
4 native named William Fennel, and but 
eighteen summers’ suns had passed o’er her 
youthful brow; a few months before she had 
been united in marriage to an amiable ygung 
man, aged twenty-one. She and her husband 
had remained under her parental roof, but were 
building a cottage ; and on that eventful morn- 
ing they had gone to cut sea.weed to manure 
alittle potato-garden, intended for their future 
Support. The youthful couple had repaired to 
the rocks of Moveen Bay for that purpose. 
We had the following particulars of this melan- 

ly circumstance from a bystander. The 
husband stood on a cliff, whilst his wife at the 
bottom cut the sea-weed, and loaded a basket 
which he by a rope drew up, to save the labour 
of carrying it round by the rocks: whilst she 
was thus employed, an unexpected large wave, 
to which this coast is liable, swept her and a 
faithful dog who stood beside her into the sea; 
her husband saw the awful event, but was at 


j}and search about, and at night howl at their 
doors. My brother, struck with the fidelity 
and sagacity of poor wandering Captain, pre- 
vailed on his owner to sell him, and he has 
now become quite attached to his new friends. 
There is another circumstance connected with 
this case, so honourable to one of the parties, 
that I cannot well refrain from mentioning it. 
The young couple had possessed a cow and 
horse; their friends, from poverty, were unable 
to make up sufficient money to pay their fu- 
pneral expenses, and the cattle in consequence 
were sold. A small balance remained after the 
sad duties were performed, which was insuf- 
ficient to pay trifling debts they had incurred 
in building their house, together with their 
rent. Such was the integrity of his affectionate 
brother, that he proposed making up the de- 
ficiency when his own little crops came round, 
adding, that ‘ he would sell the coat off his 
tack, rather than that any one should have it 
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family, were swept off the rocks, in the same 
bay, by an unexpected large billow, and that his 
life alone was saved.” 

Our author is a great ally of Temperance 
Societies, and, in general, displays those phil- 
anthropic feelings which do so much honour to 
many of the same religious sect. The following 
is no part of cruelty to animals ; — 

*¢ Some of the donkeys here are remarkably 
pretty: they are round, plump, and very clean ; 
and so gentle, that we have seen them passing 
quietly along without any bridle, carrying a 
panier on either side, a small child or two 
sometimes sitting behind, apparently without 
the least fear. Whether it be the sea-weed, on 
which some of them choose to feed, or the boiled 
potatoes that are given to them when young, I 
cannot say, but certainly they do much credit 
to their owners. The horses in the interior are 
in very good condition ; in the absence of oats, 
many of them get a stone of boiled potatoes per 
day.” 

Of the bathing we are told : — 

** Several extraordinary recoveries from ac- 
cidents, complaints of the spine, &c. &c., have, 
from time to time, taken place here. A lady 
who had received a serious injury on the back 
by a fall from a horse, and for several years 
was unable to walk, was brought some time 
since on a litter to Kilkee, where she spent 
most of the summer. Soon after her arrival 
she used the warm bath, and began to amend : 
and, before she left it, she was able to walk 
miles along the cliff, and has continued a 
healthy woman since. In fine weather the 
invalid is brought on a couch to the strand, to 
enjoy the animated scene, and inhale the re- 
freshing breeze. The mode of bathing occa. 
sionally used in spinal complaints was new 
to us. The patient is laid on a wide board, 
which is carried by two persons into the water, 
where, without the slightest personal exertion, 
the invalid is gently dipped. A species of sea- 
weed grows on this coast { the natives boil it to 
a jelly, with which they rub weak limbs ; they 
consider it excellent for removing * pains out of 
the joints.’ In the summer of 1834, a friend 
of mine was accosted by a well-dressed young 
man, who asked for charity. On expressing 
her surprise at seeing him begging, he said that 
he was a horse-rider, and that, a considerable 
time back, he had heen thrown from the saddle, 
by which his thigh was broken, and he became 
quite disabled and went on crutches. Being 
recommended to try the water at Kilkee, the 
gentleman to whom the horse belonged gave 
him a pound to pay his expenses: by bathing, 
and the use of the sea-weed already mentioned, 
at the end of a month he was able to lay aside 
one of his crutches; and ‘ now,’ said he, ‘ 1 am 
six weeks here to-day, and, thank God, this 
morning I broke up my last crutch to boil my 
pwayties (potatoes); and if the ladies and gentle- 
men will give me as much as will keep me for 
another week, I’!l go home as whole and sound 
as ever I was.’ The case of the individual 
to whom I am indebted for this interesting 
anecdote, presents another striking instance of 
the efficacy derived from the use of the sea- 
weed, &c.: a violent pain of the hip was en- 
tirely removed at the end of a month ; of this 
complaint she has not since had any return. 
Persons even in health generally remain a week 
in town before they go into the water, to allow 
the system to accommodate itself to the change 





in his power to reflect on his brother's m y 
by saying that he owed them a shilling.’ Wil- 
liam Fennel, the father of the young woman, 





Wo great.a distance to render her prompt as- 


informed us that, about ee ago, he, 
with two men and one woman belonging to his 





of atmosphere; by omitting this precaution, 
some individuals, during our stay, sustained 
injury from taking cold, &c.”’ 

One quotation more. 

‘J shall here mention, a, singular custom 





in politeness to his female friends, 
pults being loth to ‘ break the thread.’ 
Ade is then made, in Irish, for something 
to buy-oil or to forward the work, which the 
charioteer interprets. On a trifle being given, 
the impediment is withdrawn, and the party 
proceeds. This ceremony generally takes place 
at every cottage, if the inmates are timely ap- 
prised, until money and patience are both ex- 
hausted. Those who have missed their object 
in the first instance, having, perhaps, heard of 
the success of their neighbours, watch for the 
party returning. When the change happens to 
be run out, which may often be the case, from 
the frequent demands, it seems almost in vain 
to attempt to get past on that ground, parti- 
cularly if the tourist’s expectation of seeing 
objects of curiosity, or getting timely home, 
depends on what is termed a ‘ stopping horse,’ 
who is more inclined to go back than forward 
on being suddenly checked. One of these 
strings (I believe accidentally) rubbing across 
the nose of our horse, occasioned him to take 
fright; and, but for the dexterity of the driver 
in seizing him by the head, might have upset 
the car, and broken some of our limbs. If 
these demands were only oocasionally made, 
they might be complied with; but the inmates 
of every cottage think they have a right to do 
so every day. It has now become a complete 
annoyance; and it is high time that it should 
be put an-end to. If strangers choose to give 
the poor people a trifle, surely it ought not to be 
at the risk of life and limb.” 

Some neat prints embellish this volume; and 
we are sure, if it induce any English wanderers 
to seek summer or autumnal health in the south 
or south-west of Ireland, they will be amply re- 
compensed and gratified. 





Le Grand 
de Bade. Par Le Baron de Morle- 
mart-Bouisse. Orné. de Vingt-quatre Vues, 
dessinées d’apres Nature par F. A. Pernot. 
Londres, Hering. 
Durine the last few years, the celebrated 
baths of Baden have been visited by a great 
many. English. To those who have already 
been there, and to those who intend to go, this 
description of the duchy in whieh the baths 
are situated will be equally interesting: to 
the latter as a guide, to the former as a re- 
membrancer. The plates, although they do 
not rise much above the rank of “ topo- 
* no doubt convey a very faithful 
picturesque and romantic scenery 
which they represent, As we are unable to 
transfer any, of them to our pages, we will, in 
lieus, quate, one, of the numerous legends and 
traditions with which the district abounds. It 
shall be, of the ruins of the Castle of Ybourg, 
on the borders of the Black Forest. 
, A Seigneur of Ybourg had dissipated all his 
property in the most profligatemanner. Not 
nowing what else to do, he became a highway 
robber... The profession was sometimes profit- 
>, but it was uncertain. One day, he lost 
ap, eye, and almost all his followers. Eventually 
e. remained nearly alone in his fortress, which 
ad resisted all assaults, but he had no longer 


fief, or. vassals, 
Arenal with his. prison, he sallied forth one 


Voyage fPittoresque, for 1837. 
Duché 








| night, by moonlight, under the great cypresses 


of the forest. Always completely armed, he 
feared no surprise, and the hour afforded him 
additional security. He had scarcely advanced 
twenty steps from the last drawbridge of his 
castle, when a tall, grim, and meagre pilgrim 
accosted him, and, in a few words, feared that 
a seigneur without a seignory was poorer than 
a pilgrim with his wallet. An unknown power 
fascinated the chevalier: the same power in- 
duced him to confess to the pilgrim that he was 
destitute, and that he wished again to be rich. 
‘“* Become rich,’’ said the pilgrim, ‘‘ for I pos- 
sess a secret with which I will repay your 
hospitality. To-night, precisely at twelve 
o'clock, enter the chapel in which your an- 
cestors repose; dig to the bottom of their 
tombs ; you will there find hidden treasures.” 
The chevalier rallied, his form dilated, but his 
hair stood on end, unknown to himself. 
‘¢ First, chevalier, you must take, one by one, 
all the bones of your progenitors, and expose 
them, outside the chapel, to the rays of the 
moon.” The chevalier started. ‘ You are 
afraid, Seigneur of Ybourg:” and the latter 
recovered himself, and called his self-love to 
his aid. At length, after much hesitation, 
which the pilgrim knew how to combat, the 
seigneur yielded ; and, in the kind of frenzied 
profanation to which the devil urged him (for 
you have already guessed his instigator), he 
returned to the castle, followed by the pilgrim, 
and when twelve struck, he descended into the 
vaults in which were the armorial tombs of his 
ancestors, and had the hardihood to disturb 
their remains in seeking for the treasures he so 
much desired. ~ 

“That is not enough,” said a voice which 
resounded through the vaults, “* you must throw 
those bones out.”” Every limb of the chevalier 
trembled as he replied, “ The darkness pre- 
vents me from seeing them.” ‘* You shall soon 
see them,”’ repeated the voice, which no longer 
seemed to be human; and presently a dim and 
greenish light appeared on the tomb of the che- 
valier’s own son. The chevalier ceased to be 
master of himself. He threw out the bones of 
his fathers, and even opened the tomb of his 
son. But the sight of the poor child, who ap- 
peared as if he had died only yesterday, so 
affected him, that he no longer thought of 
becoming rich: he gazed on his son, a tear 
escaped from his eye, and Satan, perceiving that 
he was slipping through his fingers, made a last 
attempt from the chapel-door (for he was unable 
to enter). ‘ Come! you lack courage, cheva- 
lier; take up that carcase, and cast it out, like 
the others.” Instantly, by a rare miracle, the 
child sat up in its tomb, and exclaimed, “ Be- 
gone from this place, Satan! thy power is at 
an end.” Satan, enraged, withdrew; but his 
vengeance was prompt. The earth shook, the 
thunder burst, and the walls of the chapel and 
the castle were overthrown: Ybourg became 
only a mass of rubbish.* 








The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. Edited by Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. 12mo. London, 1837. Acker- 
_ mann and Co. ; Westley and Davis. 
Tuis is a pretty little volume, well diversified 
with prose and verse. Miss Leslie has given 
us a * Week of Idleness,” which, never- 
theless, she has turned to good account ; 
and Mrs. Hall's introductory letter is written 
with a charming simplicity ; and we also like 
exceedingly Dr. Walsh’s ‘Rose of Jericho.” 
But the gem of the book is Mr. Blanchard’s 
* A more historical version, states, that about the year 


1525, a band of armed rebels and foreigners reduced the 
castle to its present condition. 








poem; so musical,. 80 si yet 60 ‘finely 
touched to a fine issue.” e€ must quote the 
concluding stanzas of the address to the youth. 
ful heir of wealth and honour. 
«* The villagers round, for a » long wa’ 
Will do thy bidding and earn ¢ ype: « 
On thee will depend (oh! think the while !) 
Whether those poor men weep or smile. 
Highs eh oaved future years, 
jonoured among thy peers, 
Fame and glory, pleasure ia may 
May spring in thy path from hour to hour. 
Oh! what a future, noble boy! 
Oh ! what a world of unfolding joy ! 
Glorious future ! hold the prize, 
Steady and bright, to his longing eyes. 
And yet, young lord. th the tree, whose 
Pillows thy childhood, hath golden fruit, 
It may be bitter plucked from the bough : 
Fancy lends half of its sweetness now. 


The ripe fruit drops at the schoolboy’s feet, 
An unearned prize, and its taste is sweet; 
But its flavour is not, so he thinks sometimes, 
So precious as that for which he climbs. 


Whatever the pleasure or'pride may be 
The future is gathering up for thee, 

They cannot restore thee—even this— 
The present, the season of surest bliss! 


Though bright, young lord, thy full noonday, 
Its dawn is brighter, while round thy way 
The wild romance of childhood gleams, 

With its sweet delights and silvery dreams.” 


We must also take an anecdote from Miss 
Dagley’s pleasant and kind-hearted paper, 
called ““A Plea for Cats.” 

‘“* The first instance of peculiar intelligence 
that I ever remarked, was in the manner in 
which a cat, that lived with us for several 
years, was first established in our family. Soon 
after removing to our present neighbourhood, 
we observed, at different times, a large black 
and white cat, creeping stealthily along the 
walls of the garden. From the frightened 
looks and lank sides of the creature, it was 
evident that it had no home. Indeed, out of 
all the inhabitants of the place, there was but 
one individual who shewed any degree of come 
passion for the unfortunate cat ; and, as it fre. 
quently happens, that where the will is good 
the power is wanting, so it proved in this in- 
stance. Mrs. Robinson would willingly have 
taken the poor animal into the house, but she 
had got a pet cat of her own, who had no mind 
that a stranger should share with her the fa 
vour of her mistress: and the old lady, there- 
fore, made application to us in behalf of the 
poor wanderer, and we accordingly agreed to 
take her in. The business, however, was not 
easily managed: poor puss had encountered 80 
many buffets in the world, that she had be 
come very suspicious; and our intended kind- 
ness was regarded by her as nothing better 
than a snare. The fact was, for a consider- 
able time, the animal had been picking up 4 
living as she could, which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, was not always in an honest way. All 
the servants in the neighbourhood were kept 
upon the alert with regard to their pantries; 
but, to own the truth, their vigilance was sél- 
dom a match for the cat’s. Necessity is said 
to be the parent of invention ; and, indeed, it 
had sharpened her wits in a wonderful man- 
ner: certainly, had the good folks of our ter« 
race been superstitiously inclined, something 
more than cat-cunning would have been attr« 
buted to her. Locks and fastenings were de 
clared useless, and a safe was no security: for 
many a time was some delicate. morsel ¢x- 
tracted, nobody could tell how, nor by whom; 
but, of course, all such depredations were laid 
to the charge of the strange cat, who, it. may 
well be supposed, was rather obnoxious in. the 

The creature, however, seemed to hold 
a charmed life; for, notwithstanding the num- 
berless enemies that had vowed her doom, putt 
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contrived more dexterously to escape from her 
foes and still to ‘wander at liberty. It was, 
however;'a life of peril ; and the many rebuffs 
she met with made her look upon every one 
with terror, our friend Mrs. Robinson alone 
excepted. Seeing how matters stood, we con- 
sidered the best means of enticing the poor cat 
would be to set food in her way, and that, find- 
ing we had no hostile intentions towards her, 
in time she might be encouraged to seek our 
better acquaintance. No such thing, however : 
the milk and meat which we placed for her 
were regularly dispatched ; but, at the sight of 
any of the family, or the sound of our footsteps, 
the animal would dart off at her utmost speed. 
At last, the good old lady who had so long de- 
fended the cat, tired with the slow mode of 
proceeding, took the trouble to bring her to 
our house herself. The creature at first seem- 
ed frightened, and looked, from time to time, 
imploringly at Mrs, Robinson; but, after a 
while, finding that no one attempted to hurt or 
molest her, she became tranquil, and so per- 
fectly at her ease as to lap milk, wash her face, 
and then, to our infinite wonder, rest her fore- 
paws on the fender, as if to thoroughly enjoy the 
comfort of a fire,—a luxury poor puss had long 
been unaccustomed to. Some time after Mrs. 
Robinson had left, the cat contrived to make 
her escape, and we concluded we should see no 
more of the creature, unless our friend would 
again be at the pains of bringing her. To our 
surprise, however, in about an hour after, there 
sat puss outside the kitchen window ; and, in- 
stead of flying off at our approach, when we open- 
ed it, the animal entered it as orderly as if she 
had always been used so do so. Having once 
ascertained that we meant her no harm, she 
returned fearlessly to the house, which, from 
that hour, she gladly made her home. So 
quick a transition from terror and suspicion to 
the most perfect confidence, I cannot help con- 
sidering a remarkable proof of feline intelligence 
and sagacity.”” 

We had ourselves a cat in our house, which 
onght to have belonged to Mr. Malthus. Her 
first litter of kittens was drowned, excepting 
one, which she brought up. Of the next lit- 
ter, one was also preserved ; but the cat had 
no further desire to experience the transports 
of maternal love: for the first time she saw 
the servant standing by a‘pail of water, she 


brought the kitten in her mouth, and laid it} § 


beside, looking up, as much as to say, “ Put it 
in;” and from that time never would nurse it. 








Lais Inédits des XTI* et XIII* Siécles, pub- 
liés pour le premiere fois d’aprés les manu- 
serits de France et d’ Angleterre. Par Fran- 


tisque Michel. 12mo. 1836. Paris, Tech- 

éner; London, Pickering. 

Li Romans de Parise la Duchesse. Publié par 
G. F. de Martonne. 12mo. 1836. Paris, 
Techener; London, Pickering. 

late, we have often had occasion to point 
out to our readers the numerous publications of 
their earlier literature which are now so con- 
stantly appearing among our continental neigh- 
bours. Our attention is again called to the 
subject by the two works whose titles we have 

Just rehearsed, and which are important addi- 

tions to what had been already done. The 

name of the editor of the first of these volumes 

‘arries now with it so much authority as to 

render it unnecessary to dwell on its praise. 

We will not enter into the history or origin 
of the ancient lays, a subject on which so much 
has been ‘said, and so little satisfactorily. M. 
Michel has here presented us with three lays, 
Which were hitherto almost unknown, and 





which are in several points of view very curious 
and important; the more so as the subjects of 
two belong to Great Britain, and not to Bre- 
tagne; and as one is a legend of faérie, which 
may be compared with the well-known lay of 
Lauval. Its scene is a wood in Scotland, and 
the poem is called the “‘ Lai del Désiré.” The 
second, the “* Lai de l’Ombre,” tells how a 
knight gained the heart of a fair lady by court- 
ing her shadow; the third, and last, is the 
* Lai du Conseil ;’? and we counsel all who are 
interested in the literature of our forefathers in 
the middle ages to buy and read the book. In 
the preface to this interesting little volume, 
M. Michel has printed an extract from a French 
song, apparently of the thirteenth century, 
which contains a most curious and minute de- 
scription of the mariner’s compass, and its uses. 

The romance edited by Martonne belongs 
to that curious and extensive family which, 
from the period to which all its subjects refer, 
has been denominated the Carlovingian cycle ; 
and it is printed in a form and manner so as to 
range with the two volumes of this cycle al- 
ready published by M. Paulin, Paris, namely, 
the romances of Berte and of Garin the Lorrain. 
Parise is, according to the roman, the spouse 
of the Duke of St. Giles; and, falsely tra- 
duced by her enemies, she is banished from her 
husband’s dominions. When she leaves her 
home, she is enceinte; and in the wild wood 
she is delivered of a son, who is stolen from 
her; and who, after many romantic adven- 
tures, discovers his mother when he has arrived 
at rs of discretion, and at the same time 
revenges her of her enemies, and restores her to 
the affections of her lord. This romance, like 
many others of the same period, is full of inter- 
esting and touching incidents, which prove to 
us more and more that, as they become better 
known, the remnants of the literature of our 
forefathers will be rescued from the hands of 
the mere antiquaries, and will become the fa- 
vourites of men of taste and judgment. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology, Vol. VI. 18mo. 
Pp. 187. (Edinburgh, Lizars; London, Highley; Dub- 
lin, Curry, jun.)—Sir W. Jardine, with the co-operation 
of Mr. Selby, has here given us a richly embellished 
volume. A brief memoir of Thomas Bewick, accom- 
panying a portrait of that remarkable artist, is the fitting 
coethtety matter; and then follows the natural history of 

he parrot tribes, macaws, cockatoos, lories, lovebirds, 
&c. &c. Some of them are very rare, and have only re- 
cently become known; but all are figured and coloured 
in an admirable style. We select the account of the Pio- 
nus of Le Vaillant as a specimen of the whole. 

«* This is an African species, inhabiting, at a certain 
period, the eastern parts of that continent, as high as lati- 
tude 32°. It was first discovered and figured by Le Vail- 
lant, who informs us that it only resides in the woods, 
in the latitude above mentioned, during the season of 
reproduction, quitting them for warmer districts on the 
approach of the rainy season, after it has reared its 
young; and that, during these migratory movements, 
the flocks fly so high as to be beyond the reach of sight, 
though their screams or call-notes can still be heard. As 
usual in this family, the hollow of a tree is the receptacle 
for the eggs, which are four in number, in size equal to 
those of a pigeon, and which are incubated alternately by 
both sexes. The young, when first hatched, are naked, 
but soon become covered with grayish down. Their 
plumage is not perfected till after an interval of six 
weeks, and they remain a considerable time longer in the 
nest, during which they are fed by the pesmnts, who dis- 
gorge in the manner of pigeons. In an interesting detail 
of their habits, he observes that they are remarkably 
fond of bathing, and are observed to fly every day, 
and at the same hour, to the water for this purpose. 
The hours of feeding are also very regular, and the whole 
day is distributed by rule —a fact we have o to 

revail among other birds. At dawn of day, the whole 
Right of each district assembles, and alights with much 
noise on one or more dead trees, according to the size of 
the flock, and there, displaying their wings to the first 
rays of the sun, recal to mind the idea of some ancient 
race, of simple manners, assembled on some hill to 
chaunt a hymn in honour of the y of day. The 
reason, however, of this assembly the parrots, is to 
warm and dry their plumage, moistened and chilled hd 
the dews of night, which, in these regions, is often cold, 


and my ae once warmed,” and their 
umage Gry, P L 
Ere ve, OS AL oe Oe dart 
stone of wi they > in to obtain® i, 
This, their morn continues till: 
eleven, o'clock, at which 
to water bath 
mences, th 
order to:enjo: 
time, they keep a silence so profound, 
shall be heard by a sitting” 
the branches above 
but, on the rt ofa gu y 
the rapidity of lightning, with a confused ture of the 
apd aed ee When this time -A 
is el » they again disperse, 
or evening meal; after which, all the flocks of the 
whole district reassemble with much noise and ani- 
mation: and this is the signal for their second visit to the 
water, which is often far distant, as only the purest will 
lease them. They are then seen confusedly and play- 
ully rolling over each other on the margins of the pool, 
at times dipping their heads and wings into the water, in 
such a manner as to scatter it all over their plumage, and 
exhibiting a most entertaining spectacle to the o er. 
This ial being finished, they revisit the trees on 
which they assembled at sunrise, where they sit for some 
time engaged in adjusting and pruning their feathers. 
This finished, they fly off in pairs, each pair retiring to 
its liar roost, where they rest till morning.” 
he individual is also accurately > a8 well as 
scientifically designated. 

A Tablet of Juvenile Memory, &c. Mrs. H. Peile. 
Pp. 125. (London, Sherwood and Co.)—A well-meant, 
but rather careless, attempt to arrange a multitude of 
useful memoranda for young persons. Thus, at ll, 
we find Severn to be one of three t men who 
the wall between Carlisle and Newcastle — that 
is one of the three characters of plants. Every page 
is disfigured by gross blunders and a errors ; 
so that the whole is worse than worthless. Some poetry, 
at the end, is equally trashy. 

Wordsworth's Poetical Works, Vol. I. (London, Moxon.) 
— Carefully corrected and arranged, the s of Words- 
worth are about to appear in monthly volumes. We 
have always advocated the plan of periodical publication; 
it places the works of a favourite author within the reach 
of so many. This simple and elegant edition will be a 
treasure to the admirers of our great poet; we recommend 
it universally. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 


(We have much pleasure in laying the following interest- 
ing details of the os of Expedition before ou 
L. G. 


readers-—Ed. 
Grain, Coast of Arabia, Persian Gulf, 
July 27th, 1836. 
My Dear ——, — The last place that I had 
the pleasure of addressing you from was An- 
nah, the most graceful city on the Euphrates, 
but which then derived a melancholy interest 
from the recent loss of the Tigris. I had the 
misfortune to be left behind at the departure of 
the steamer, and, being without arms, was rob- 
bed and maltreated before I “* caught her'up.” 
There are many powerful and opulent tribes 
on the river below Annah; sometimes they 
occupy date-clad islands in the centre of the 
river, as at Hadiva; at others, they  castellate 
the islands, and occupy the river-banks,’ as at 
Jibba. It was a new and unexpected occtr. 
rence, to find the chieftains of these respectable 
clans coming forward on every sidé to seek the 
protection of our commander. The very castles 
which had sneered at the ill-fated author of the 
‘* Misopogon” [?], seemed to be weary of anar- 
chy; the industrious classes feel the evil effects 
of a state of perpetual warfare, for not a harvest 
of corn or dates is reaped, without the desert. 
rovers coming down to help themselves. They 
felt at the same time the inefficiency’ of thé 
own government, and they aré willitig and 
anxious to seek a protection which gives pro- 
mise of greater activity, greater means, and a 
real desire to protect. Believe me,‘ that those 
who, using the word Arab in its’ utmost lati- 
tude, assert that there is no confidence to be 
placed in them, are very wrong‘with to 
the sober, industrious, and high-spirited tribes, 
who shelter themselves’ beneath the date-groyes 
of the Euphrates. ’ 
From Feluga (the resident at not 
> fs apped went to 





having made appearance), a 
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———— 
that city, and returned ‘across the plains of 
Babylon, to join the vessel at Hillah. 

Fanaticism, accidentally aroused by a mis- 
take of the moment, had nearly armed our 
friends and allies against us in this last popu- 
lous town. Our situation was for a few 
minutes one of great anxiety. Happily the 
bridge of boats which here crosses the river 
had been unstrung, and, at the first alarm, the 
steam being up, we took our station in the 
middle of the river, thus commanding both 
wings of the town, and at the same time 
carrying on a parley which terminated in a 
perfect understanding, and the renewal of con- 
fidence. Our superior armament and means 
would have caused a destruction, in such an 
undisciplined crowd, which gives humanity 
reason to rejoice at this happy termination of 
this and other occasional minor misunder- 
standings. 

In the Semloon, we met with thieves upon a 
small scale, and ingenious thieves, too. I re- 
gret that I have neither time nor space to 
relate some of their exploits, and the watchful 
night-work which they gave us. But we met 
with difficulties of a more formidable nature 
in the character of the river, which did not, as 
had been prematurely asserted, lose itself in 
innumerable branches, for there never was a 
difficulty about the channel ; but this became so 
narrow and so tortuous, with very low banks, 
that our paddles, not being protected, were 
often in danger, and with them our machinery. 

The Euphrates is a large boat, admirably 
adapted for most parts of the river; but there 
appears to be some doubt as to ascending this 
winding fragment against the current. A 
smaller steamer would do it with facility. 

We had an unfortunate rencontre with the 
natives not far below the marshes, where a 


quarrel occurred on the occasion of cutting 
wood ; and the Arabs, having no chief to counsel 
them, and being exceedingly barbarous, would 
hear no reason, but commenced firing upon the 


vessel. I was at the time enjoying a wolf- 
hunt on the plain, and on my return was co- 
vered by a discharge of rockets thrown over the 
village. This, however, did no good; for, on 
sending another mission to them, ‘* we had 
fired at them,” they said, ‘‘ and done no 
harm ;” and they recommenced their war-dance. 
At this time the musquetry was popping at us 
from both sides of the river, and, at length, we 
ascended a little, and returned their fire for 
about two minutes, there is reason to hope 
without much injury being done, although it 
is surmised that some of them fell victims to 
their savage obstinacy. 

From hence we visited Sugh el Suli, the 
capital of the numerous and wealthy tribe of 
Montatidge. Here, as at other places, goods 
brought for experiments sold uniformly at cent 
per cent, and the demand was unlimited. 

I need scarcely mention, that from the 
marshes to the embouchure of the river, it is a 
most magnificent and noble stream, of great 
depth, and without an impediment to steam 
navigation. We arrived at Bussora on 
June 19th, when our commander’s loyalty 
manifested itself in the discharge of a number 
of guns, corresponding te the number of sere 
winters which had crowned the career of the 
friend to our labour, and the monarch of our 
country. 

On our arrival here, the impossibility which 
there would have been to have put together 
the ‘boat at the bottom of the river, as was 
advocated by some, in opposition to the prac- 
tical knowledge of Colonel Chesney, was com- 
pletely demonstrated. There was not a plank 





or a rope to be obtained, and we had no re- 
source but to cross the head of the Gulf to 
Burshire. Little was the steamer expected 
there, and her appearance caused a degree 
of surprise and conjecture, which was only 
overcome a8 we were entering into the very 
heart of the noble harbour. The tardy en- 
sign of the residency of the ships belonging to 
the Honourable East India Company was at 
length hoisted, the Amherst’s yards were man- 
ned, and a warm-hearted cheer welcomed our 
atrival among our countrymen. 

Our situation here, at the present moment, 
is not at all an agreeable one, independently of 
the lukewarmness which has been shewn in 
supporting the enterprise after its first delay at 
home. Although, by the colonel’s excellent 
arrangement, we have already received one mail 
via Aleppo and Bussora, and not, as usual, by 
Bagdad, the steamer was several days at Bu- 
shire before the time appointed to receive a 
mail from Bombay: none has yet made its ap- 
pearance; and, in the mean time, the river 
is rapidly attaining its lowest level, against 
which the larger steamer was never calculated 
to work her way. The commander has come 
over here to secure the transport of despatches, 
and the keeping that line of road open ; so that 
no delay, occasioned by the unpleasant position 
under which we are now placed, can ensue 
in the upper part of the river. 

At all events, it is probable that we shall not 
have time to try the ascent ; and, if not, shall 
proceed to do whatever can be done for the 
Tigris’ wreck, which, you will beglad to hear, 
has been found with the retiring waters; and, 
as far as we can learn, in a tolerable state of 
preservation. We have at the present moment 
an officer upon the spot, which alone relieves 
the anxiety of every one to be there as soon as 
possible. 

I have further the pleasing intelligence to 
convey of a constancy of excellent health among 
both officers and crew since we have been upon 
the river. I have myself been on an agreeable 
trip to Shiraz and Persepolis, and we are all 
only waiting for a little more promptness and 
activity in support from those quarters which 
ought to feel a national pride in our suceess ; 
as there now will certainly be disgrace in our 
abandoning so great an undertaking, when, to 
our own knowledge, there are nations in the 
north who look with an ill-concealed jealousy, 
and a little secret spitefulness, on the bright 
prospects held out to Great Britain by the open- 
ing of this noble river, and gigantic line of 
communication. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday evening, this society com- 
menced its meetings for the ensuing session, 
Mr. Lyell, president, in the chair.—Mr. Hugh 
Edwin Strickland, F.G.S., recently returned 
from Asia Minor, read a paper on the general 
structure of the country which he visited, ac- 
companied, in part, by Mr. Hamilton, one of 
the secretaries of the society; and announced 
that the memoir was the first of a series, which 
would give the results of their examination. 
The details of the paper were confined to ob- 
servations made during a winter’s residence at 
Smyrna ; and two excursions, one into the val- 
leys of the Meander and Cayster, and the other 
from Constantinople to Smyrna. The principal 
physical features of this portion of Asia Minor 
are four chains of mountains having a general 
direction from east to west, and between which 
flow the Hermus, the Cayster, and the Mean- 
der, Another ridge, having a parallel range, 





commences with Mount Ida, and extends to 
the Mysian Olympus. Independently of these 
leading chains, there are others, which, though 
of similar geological structure, have not the 
same bearing; and are yet considered by Mr, 
Strickland to be of equal antiquity. The geo. 
logical structure of the country is simple: the 
formations consisting of granite, micaceous and 
other schists, associated with beds of marble and 
quartz rocks; hippurite limestone and schist; 
tertiary lacustrine and marine deposits ; ancient 
and modern igneous rocks ; and recent aqueous 
accumulations. The author did not observe 
granite in situ; but, on the authority of M, 
Fontanier, M. Texier, and other travellers, he 
stated that it constituted the highest part of 
Ida, the Mysian Olympus, the Bithynian 
Olympus, Mount Dindymus, Mount Tmolus, 
and Mount Latmus. The micaceous schist 
and associated rocks occupy a very important 
place in the geology of Asia Minor, forming 
nearly all the mountain-chains which intersect 
the country. The saccharine marbles are em. 
bedded in the schist, and are extensively 
wrought in the island of Proconnesus, giving 
the name of Marmora to the surrounding sea, 
They also abound at Ephesus, on the west and 
south of Mount Olympus and in the Valley of 
the Cayster. The hippurite limestone, the 
only representation of that vast system of rocks 
which occupies a large portion of Europe, and 
usually termed secondary, is even sparingly 
displayed in the north-western part of Asia 
Minor. The chief localities at which it was 
noticed by Mr. Strickland and Mr. Hamilton 
are the south side of Lake Apollonia, Mount 
Tartali on the east of Smyrna, Mount Sipylus, 
the peninsula of Carabornou, and the island of 
Scio. Associated with the limestone is. occa- 
sionally a greenish schistose sandstone, resem- 
bling some of the Italian macignos ; and at 
Mount Corax, west of Smyrna, are compact 
schistose marls and sandstones unconnected 
with limestone, but which the author considers 
to be of the same age. ‘The tertiary lacustrine 
formations occur in nearly every large valley, 
and appear to have once occupied a much 
greater surface than at present. They consist 
of horizontal beds, sometimes several hundred 
feet thick, of calcareous marl; white limestone 
occasionally resembling Italian scaglia; at 
others, chalk, with layers and nodules of brown 
or black flint ; and of white sandy limestone, 
sandstone, sand, and gravel. They abound in 
some localities with shells of the genera helix, 
unio, cyclas, lymnea, planorbis, and paludina; 
and, near Smyrna, with the remains of dicoty- 
ledonous plants. A detailed account was given 
of the geographical distribution of the forma- 
tions; and it was stated as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that, though so generally distri- 
buted, no trace of the lacustrine deposits exists 
in the valley of the Cayster. Tertiary marine 
deposits occur in the southern part of Tenedos, 
on the coast of the Troad, and on both banks of 
the Dardanelles; but, as Mr. Strickland did 
not personally examine them, no details were 
offered respecting their structure. The most 
ancient volcanic rocks consist of green stones, 
trachytes, and basalt. The green stones occur 
chiefly between Kesterlek and Adrianos, and 
around the village of Eshen. Their connexion 
with the other formations is not clearly de- 
veloped ; but, in consequence of a dike of 
greenstone traversing a tertiary deposit near 
Eshen, Mr. Strickland conceives that the trap 
in the neighbourhood of that village is not of 
greater antiquity. Trachytes were stated to 

abundantly scattered over the western portion 
of Asia Minor; and the author is of opinton 
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that some of them are older, some younger, 
than the lacustrine strata. An enumeration 
was given of the localities at which igneous 
rocks were observed by himself and Mr. Hamil. 
ton, during their journey from Constantinople 
to Smyrna. The points of chief interest are 
between Debrent and Taushanli, where vol. 
canic debris is intermixed with a lacustrine 
sandstone; Ghiediz, where a conical rock of 
trachytic basalt has poured forth a stream of 
lava ten feet thick, which rests upon sand and 
gravel, considered by the author to be of later 
origin than the lacustrine limestone; and the 
conical trachytic hills west of Kobek, formed 
by an eruption of volcanic matter anterior to 
the lacustrine formation of the plain of Hushak, 
as the gravel-beds of that formation contain 
many boulders of trachyte. The modern vol- 
canic rocks were observed only in the district 
of Catacecanmene, in Lydia, and are termed 
modern by Mr. Strickland, with respect to the 
other formations, and not to historical events. 
These volcanic mounds rise partly amidst the 
lacustrine limestone of the valley of the Hermus, 
and partly on the slope of the schistose hills 
which bound it on the south. They consist of 
scorie and lava, and are referable to two epochs, 
indicated by the difference in their state of pre- 
servation, and the appearance of the streams of 
lava which have flowed from them. The older 
cones, nearly thirty in number, are low and flat ; 
their craters have disappeared, or are marked 
by a slight depression ; and all their pro- 
minences seem to have been smoothed by time. 
They are also covered by the vineyards pro- 
ducing the Catacecaumene wine, celebrated 
from the time of Strabo to the present day ; 
and the streams of basalt, or lava, which have 
flowed from them are level on the surface, and 
covered with turf. The newer volcanoes, only 
three in number, though extinct for more than 
three thousand years, preserve all their charac. 
ters unaltered; the craters are perfectly de- 
fined, and the streams of lava are black, rug- 
ged, and barren. Mr. Strickland then pointed 
out the perfect resemblance between the struc- 
ture of the Catacecaumene and of the volcanic 
districts of central France. In both countries 
are extensive lacustrine tertiary deposits ; vol- 
canic cones extinct from the most remote histo. 
rical antiquity, yet connected with streams of 
lava resembling the latest products of active vol- 
canoes; and in each district are tertiary hills 
capped by detached plateaux of basalt, and 
streams of the hardest lava cut through by the 
action of running water. Under the head of 
modern aqueous accumulations, an account was 
given of the travertine deposited by the hot 
springs at the foot of Mount Olympus, forming 
a platform which extends for about two miles 
from the present springs, into the town of 
Broussa, where it is about half a mile in width, 
and one hundred feet high. A description was 
next given of the changes which have been 
produced by the sedimentary matter deposited 
near the mouths of rivers. Thus the island 
Lode, once the scene of a sea-fight between the 
Persians and Ionians, is now a hill in the 
midst of a plain; the Latmic Gulf is changed 
into an inland lake; the once flourishing town 
of Miletus, losing its harbour, is become a heap 
of ruins; the port of Ephesus is converted into 
4 stagnant pool; and the delta of the Hermus 
threatens in a few centuries to destroy the 
harbour of the prosperous city ofSmyrna. The 
memoir concluded with a description of a re- 
Cent lacustrine deposit in the valley of the 
Rhyndacus, above Kirmasteu, which appears, 
for the greater part, to have been removed by 
the action of that river ; only detached plat 





forms, fifty or sixty feet high, being left on the} 


sides of the valleys. 


LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Lampert in the chair.—This was the 
first meeting of the session; and the attend- 
ance of members was very numerous. Amongst 
the company, we noticed Mr. W. S. Macleay, 
the eminent entomologist, who has recently re- 
turned from Cuba; and Mr. Darwin, the na- 
turalist, who accompanied Capt. Fitzroy in the 
late voyage of survey on the coasts of South 
America. Amongst the books presented were 
several volumes of the Memoirs of the French 
Institute ; three parts of Gould’s splendid work 
on the Birds of Europe; and the second volume 
of Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Fishes. Mr. 
Gould exhibited specimens of several new birds 
lately received by him from Australia, accom- 
panied by drawings, which are to form part of 
a work he designs to publish on the birds of 
that interesting portion of the British domi- 
nions. Specimens of the Spartina glabra — 
the Limnetis polystachya of Pursh—a grass 
new to the British Flora, were presented by 
Dr. Bromfield, by whom it was discovered, dur- 
ing the past summer, on the muddy banks of the 
river at Southampton, growing in great abund- 
ance. Read, Observations on the Esula major 
Germanica, of Lobel, by Edward Forster, Esq. 
The object of this paper is to prove that the 
Euphorbia, published in the Supplement to 
English Botany under the name of Pilosa, is 
not a new discovery, but that the plant had 
been observed in the same station, near Bath, 
by Lobel, 260 years ago, and afterwards by 
Johnson, who has accurately noted the locality 
in his ‘* Mercurius Botanicus.” The circum- 
stance of the leaves being either glabrous or 
hairy, Mr. Forster regards as alone insufficient 
to constitute a specific difference between the 
English Pilosa and Palustris ; and he, there- 
fore, proposes to combine the two under the 
latter name. Read, also, a paper by Mr. R. 
H. Schomburgk (now engaged in a botanical 
mission in British Guiana, and the adjacent 
countries), on the plant from which the Indians 
of the Orenoco prepare the famous poison 
called ‘* Woorally,” or ‘* Ourary.” The tree, 
or rather shrub, proves to be an undescribed 
species of Strychnos ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that Dr. Von Martius found that the 
Indians of the Amazons prepare a similar poison 
from another species of the same genus. Mr. 
Schomburgk observes, that the mode of pre- 
paring the poison is chiefly confined to the 
Macoosies of Pirarara, and the Warpeshanas 
of the Conocon mountains, situated near the 
equator, where the plant grows wild. A co- 
loured drawing, and specimens of the plant, 
collected by the author on the spot, accom. 
panied the description. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
At the usual meeting on ig | afternoon, 


the monthly report was read. Balance in fa- 
vour of the society on the proceedings of Oc- 
tober, 5667. The number of visitors to the Gar- 
dens and Museum during last month, upwards 
of 9000. Ten fellows were elected. Amongst 
the additions to the menagerie is a monstrous 
variety of the Indian tortoise, ( T’estudo Indica, 
Linn.) It is remarkable for the great irregu- 
larity of the surface of its shell, each of the 
plates being raised into high conical eminences. 
A note addressed to Col. Sykes by Lieutenant 
Henning, R.N., read lately, notices the capture 
of an albatross by a hook; and states that the 
bird, while so attached, was fastened on by an- 
other of the same species: but whether with 





LT 
the intention of endeavouring to release it, or 
with the view of taking advantage of its help- 
less condition, the writer did not attempt to 
determine. Some conversation took place at 
the meeting respecting the appointment. of a 
successor to the late Mr. Bennetts, who offi- 
ciated as secretary. Mr, Gordon, M.P. spi- 
ritedly argued in favour of a liberal salary 
being allowed, so as that the situation. might 
be worth the acceptance of a man of real 
science. ¢ 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

On Thursday we were allowed the privilege of a 
private view of Signor Athanasi's collection of 
Egyptian Antiquities, about to be opened for ex- 
hibition in Exeter Hall. Of 642 very interest- 
ing objects we have neither time nor space to take 
fit notice at present. Most of them are curious, 
some very rare, some extremely valuable, and 
several unique. All will serve to illustrate the 
early history of mankind, occupations, pursuits, 
habits, and literature. 623, the mummy of a 
female found at Memphis, is a most extraordi- 
nary relic—the wrappers entirely covered with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and designs. She is, 
in a word, an Egyptian library. 307, statue 
of a priest kneeling, is another remarkable ob- 
ject. On his head is a tray with five loaves, or 
cakes of bread, shewing that our Saviour’s 
miracle was intimately associated with the 
priestly office and offerings of bread. But we 
cannot now particularise any of the multitude 
of the attraction in this museum. Its ancient 
treasures must be seen and examined, day after 
day, to be duly appreciated. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Comprehensive Atlas, Geographical, His- 
torical, and Commercial. By J. G. Bradford. 
Boston, W. Ticknor; New York, Wiley 
and Long. 

Every map of this excellent Atlas (which 
reflects honour on the industry and labour of 
the American press) is accompanied by tables 
and text, which convey ample information on 
all the topics which such publications generally 
embrace. It is, altogether, one of the best and 
most useful works of the kind which we have 
seen. The maps are neatly and distinctly en- 
graved, and the references (though unindexed) 
of convenient access. The latest discoveries 
have not been neglected, and some portions of 
transatlantic geography are almost new to us— 
at least much improved. Mr. Bradford's per- 
spicuous performance deserves to be welcomed 
among us, as a valuable addition to our own 
statistical and geographical works. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, Oct. 27th.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 


Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by accumulation. — 
R, C. Dillon, St. Edmund Hall. ~ . 
a in Divinity.—J. H. Newman, Fellow, Oriel 

ollege. 

Masters of Arts.—Rey. J. Tobin, Christ Church College, 
Grand Compounder; J. B. Bond, University C legs’ 
Rev. P. Peace, Wadham College; E. E. Chambets, St. 
John’s College; S. F. Auchmuty, Brasennose College; 
ner. B. Vaux, Trinity College; J. J. Brown, Jesus 

college. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. R. Godley, Christ Church College, 
Grand Compounder; T. A. Whitter, Grand Gon , 
V. Tipping, Brasennose College; R. Ingram, Worcester 
College; W. Willett, Magdalen Hall; A. Broadley, Wad- 
bam College; W. R. Bingley, F. G. Jackson,’ Trinity 
College; M. Pattison, Oriel College. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday 
Entomological, 8 P.a1. 





416. 


* Tuesday. 
Society of Arts: Evening Illustrations, 
8 p.m. 


Mr, A. Ross on the Principles of Optics, and Con- 
struction of Achromatic Object-glasses. 


Wednesday. 
Literary Fund Committee, 3: p.at.-—South- 
wark Licevary and Scientific Institution, 8 p.m. 
Lecture on Natural History, by T. R. Jones. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Fisher’s Oriental Keepsake ; or Syria, the Holy 
Land, Asia Minor, §c. illustrated. Ina 
Series of Views drawn from Nature, by 
W. H. Bartlett, W. Purser, &c. With De- 
scriptions of the Plates, by John Carne, Esq. 
Vol.I. 4to. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

WE have repeatedly expressed our admiration 

of this work in the course of its publication. It 

now forms one of the handsomest volumes in 
our possession. The views—thirty-seven in 
number—do the highest credit to the artists 
employed in their production. They are beau- 
tiful as works of art; but to the pious and re- 
flecting they have a much deeper interest. 
Even with reference to merely worldly consi- 
derations, they will be generally regarded with 
attention and curiosity; for, as the publishers 
observe, *‘ It is impossible to estimate too highly 
the great advantages which this country is 
about to derive from the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and trading resources, scientific dis- 
coveries, and rapid intercourse of the East: 
the march of intellect and the flight of steam 
are advancing hand in hand into the heart of 

Asia ;*—even while this volume has been in 

progress, new facilities have been opened in 

various directions.” 


Landscape-Historical Illustrations of Scotland, 
and the Waverley Novels. From Drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner, R. A., Balmer, Bentley, 
Chisholm, Hart, A. R. A., Harding, M‘Clise, 
A.R. A., Melville, &c. Comic Illustrations 
by G. Cruikshank. Descriptions by the Rev. 
G. N. Wright. Vol. I. 4to. Fisher, Son, 
and Co, 

Tuis work, as well as that which we have just 
mentioned, has frequently obtained our favour- 
able notice in its progress through the press. 
As well as the last, also, it now forms a splen- 
did volume : and it is certainly one of the most 
interesting pictorial: monuments which have 
appeared to the memory of a writer whose fame 
is now too securely established, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world, to be in- 
creased by praise, or endangered by censure. 


Wanderings and Excursions in South Wales. 
By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. With Engravings 
by W. Radclyffe, from drawings made ex- 
pressly for the work, by D. Cox, J. D. Hard- 
ing, Copley Fielding, and other eminent 
Artists. .Parts I.and IT. Tilt. 

TneE proprietors observe, that they ‘‘need only 

mention that Roscoe’s South Wales will form 

a similar volume to that of the North.” Our 

high opinion, of the latter was repeatedly ex- 

pressed during the course of its publication ; 
and_an inspection of the two Parts of the new 
work lying on our. table, satisfies us that the 
statement made by the proprietors is well- 
founded. What can we say more ? 
BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE COLMAN, EsQ. 

Who for so many yeat'’s occupied a large portion 

of public attention, as a literary man, and the 

critic’ of dfamatfé Hterdture; died last week, 


* Rather a whimsical figure by the by. 











aged seventy-four, and has been interred at 
Kensington. It is too early to attempt even a 
sketch of his career. He was the son of George 
Colman, the translator of Terence, and well- 
known author. His education was begun 
at Westminster School, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Christ Church, Oxford, and thence 
for a finish, or rather, perhaps, to prevent a 
finish, to King’s College, Aberdeen. On his 
return to town he entered at the Temple, but 
soon evinced a more decided predilection for 
poetry than for law; and the spr path 
being opened to him by his father’s malady in 
1789, he assumed his theatrical shoes, and in 
1794, at his death, succeeded to his patent. So 
early as 1784, he had produced “ Two to One,” 
the songs of which were, we believe, his first 
publication. Other minor dramatic and lyric 
compositions followed, till ‘* Inkle and Yarico” 
was brought out with immense success in 1787. 
In 1788, ** Ways and Means” appeared, and 
other popular productions extended the fame 
of Colman, in something like this routine :— 
“Sylvester Daggerwood,” and “The Moun- 
taineers,” in 1795; ‘Iron Chest,” (with its 
famous dispute with J. Kemble), in 1796; 
“ Night-gown and Slippers,” volume of comic 
poetry, 1797; ‘* Blue Beard,” 1798; ‘* Broad 
Grins,” an enlarged edition of ‘* Night-gown 
and Slippers,” 1802, and the ‘‘ Poor Gentle- 
man ;” in 1805, “John Bull,” and ‘“ Who 
wants a Guinea ?” in 1806, “* We Fly by 
Night ;” in 1808, “ Battle of Hexham,” 
*¢ Surrender of Calais,” “ Heir at Law,” 
‘*Blue Devils,” ‘The Review,” ‘Gay De. 
ceivers,” ‘* Africans,” ‘* Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths, en suite ;’? in 1812, * Poetical Va- 
garies ;” and, before and since, several other 
works would complete this prolific list. But 
it is not, as we have said, the time for remark; 
and we shall only add, that, on his decease, the 
Lord Chamberlain appointed Mr. Charles Kem- 
ble his successor, as Licenser of Plays; an ap- 
pointment so discriminating, that we never 
knew of another which gave such universal 
satisfaction. 








DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—At this house a Mr. Hill has 
made his appearance in a Yankee character, 
which is said faithfully to represent the Jona- 
than national features. We are not competent 
judges of this, but his personation is certainly 
very amusing; and, if his talent be not too 
strictly limited to a single line, he may be 
welcomed as a pleasant low comedian. 

On Thursday a young lady made an essay of 
Juliet, in a play, with the exception of the 
Nurse (Mrs. Jones), deplorably cast and acted. 
We are unwilling to speak of any first at- 
tempt otherwise than encouragingly; and, 
making allowance for sex, youth, and the trepi- 
dation of an arduous début before a London 
audience, we may truly state that the fair 
Juliet evinced considerable merits. That her 
time is not yet for the highest walk in tragedy 
is obvious ; but with study, she seems to us to 
possess qualifications for the stage which may 
place her in a very agreeable station both as 
regards the public and herself. 

Covent Garden.—We have had here some 
excellently performed comedies and farces, with 
Farren and the comic strength of the company, 
to alternate with King John, Othello, and Ion, 
admirably played. 

Adelphi.—On Monday was produced Rosine, 
or, AmI a Princess? but so imperfectly, that, 
during the week, Grace Huntley has been 
obliged to be its substitute. Justice to others 
forces us to say, that Mr. Reeve was the 
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offender, whether from want of memory or a 
less excusable cause we do not know. It is, at 
any rate, much to be regretted, that one en. 
dowed with the richest requisites for the comic 
and humorous, should ever allow his social dis. 
position to induce him to put an enemy into his 
mouth, to steal away his brains, and endanger 
his deserved popularity with an admiring pub. 
lic. How unjust it is to authors! how inju. 
rious to a theatre, for which authors dare not 
write! We trust this is the last time we need 
ever allude to so painful a topic. 

Olympic.—I would be an Actor, from the 
pen of Charles Mathews, who sustains the prin. 
cipal, or, rather, the four principal parts, was 
produced here, with great effect, on Monday, 
The subject is common enough upon the stage, 
but it contains much that is original. That it 
is written to bring the versatility of Mr. M.’s 
genius fairly before the public is evident ; for 
he has not only four, but four very various 
characters: Motley, an actor, the first, playing 
the other three to amuse himself, to prevent a 
young lady being married to a troublesome 
suitor she dislikes, and to give her to the one 
to whom she is attached. Such is the entire 
plot —not much, in all conscience; but Mr, 
Charles Mathews is a host in himself, and 
his three changes were admirable. The first, 
to an old man, by merely putting on a wig 
and dressing-gown before the audience, was 
most complete; the second, into a Welsh gar. 
dener, was equally good, and a melody in it, 
about Jenny Jones, was sweet and beautiful; 
but the third transition, to a French opera. 
dancer, was the chef-d’euvre. We never saw 
any character, either in appearance or acting, 
more complete. Throughout, Mr. Charles 
Mathews reminds us very forcibly of his fa. 
ther ; and we hope that his determination to 
be an actor will be as profitable to himself as, 
we are sure, it is pleasing to his audiences. 
He was well supported by Mrs. Orger, Messrs. 
Oxberry, Selby, Wyman, and W. Vining; and 
his little farcical burletta is most deservedly 
sure to be highly popular—on which we con- 
gratulate him, both as author and actor. 

This piece was followed, on the same even- 
ing, by a second burletta, called Serenading; 
but, as it was all but a failure, we shall say no 
more about it than that it served to introduce 
a Mr. Conquest, who has been some time on 
the boards—of the very minor theatres, and 
who seemed to think that violent staring atl 
grimacing constitute a comedian. They may 
do for the Pavilion and Garrick, but to jump 
into Keeley’s shoes, with no better qualifice- 
tions, was rather too hazardous an attempt to 
meet with any more success than Mr. Conquest 
did—which was hardly so much as thie piece 
in which he made his début. 

St. James’s.—The Miniature was produce 
on Monday, and has been repeated nightly since. 
It is not, to our minds, of the St. James’s genus; 
but more fit for suburban places of resort, where 
Jim Crows, flash allusions, and antique puts, 
serve for dramatic entertainment. 





——— 





VARIETIES. 

Caricatures.—H. B. is again in the fell, 
with three capital novelties (Nos. 453, 4, 5) 
The first represents O’Connell as an 
balloon, with the “ministerszin ‘the car, There 
is a rint in the machine, and they are falling 
fast ; each exclaiming one way or other touth- 
ing their expected smash. he next repre- 
sents John Bull feeding most gloriously, being 
returned to a conservative diet. All the 
things of life are in abundance, and 
old gent. seems very bappy. The 
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— 
ce concludes the trio, and is a clever 
Ee rhe horses are falling, the wheels are 
ken on the quadruple-alliance road, and the 
Palmerston and Co. waggon is, indeed, in 
rather an awkward situation. The drawing 
and the subject are alike proofs of the artist’s 
humour and talent. 

New Singer.—A new star has risen on our 
English shores—Madlle. Luini, so well known 
on the Continent, has arrived; and we hear 
wonders of her vocal powers. 
of the various schools — Italian, French, and 
English, and has a voice which Rossini declared 
to be the idéal of his operas. We hear, too, 
much of her acting from many who saw her at 
the principal Italian theatres: there she has 
been received with enthusiasm. 

Radicalism.—Why is it evident that the 
Radicals wish to cause England to be the great- 
est nation in the world? Because their aim is 
to make us a peerless people! 

London University.—It is stated in the 
newspapers, that this institution has just been 
presented with a munificent donation by the 
hands of Lord Brougham. The amount is no 
less than 5000/. 

Bussora, 9th September.—The latest accounts 
vid Smyrna state, that the lowness of the water 
in the river prevented our expedition from pro- 
ceeding to Bir, and that Colonel Chesney was 
waiting for the rising of the flood. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Great 
Britain, Vol. I. (forming Vol. LXXXIV. of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia), f.cap 8vo. 6s.— General View of the United 
States of America, by O. Rich, 2d edition, 12mo. 6s.— 
Memoirs of Madame Malibran and Monsieur de Beriot, 
royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. — Poulter on the Efficiency of God, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. — Williams’s Abstract of the Acts, 1836, 8vo. 
#s.—Treatise on the Calculus of Variations, by R. Abbott, 
f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed.—Elements of Plane and Spherical 
opener, by R. Abbott, f.cap 8vo. 7s.— Anna and 
her Doll, by Esther Copley, 18mo. 2s. 6d. — Chapters on 
Flowers, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo. 6s. — Rev. John 
Bickersteth’s Lectures on the Litany, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— The 
Commutation of Tithes’ Act, with Notes and Index, by 
W. Eagle, 12mo. 5s.— Original Sermons on the Jews, by 
Matthew Mead of Stepney, 12mo. 6s.— The Child’s Com- 
mentary on St. Luke, by Mrs. J. B. Webb, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
— Sacred tw wl of the Seasons, by the Rev. H. 
Duncan, D.D., Vol. 1. Winter, 12mo. 6s. — New English 
and Latin, and Latin and English Dictionary, by the Rev. 
Dr. Niblock, 9s. 6d. bd. — Uncle Philip’s Conversations 
about the Whale Fishery, 6s.— Contrast; or, the History 
of a Day, by Wm. Anderson, 1s. 6d.—A Country Curate’s 

i » 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s.— The Marriage and 

» by J. S. Burn, 12mo. 4s.—Rhymes and 

Pictures for Children, 18mo. 2s.— The Casket, 

containing Gems from English Authors, in Prose and 

Verse, 18mo. 2s. 6d. — Alnwick Castle, with other Poems, 

toyal 8vo. 83. 6d. — Narrative of a Journey to the Arctic 

cab — Capt. Back, by Richard King, 2 vols. 
0. 218, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
October.  ’ Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday., 27 {From 37 to 52 62 to 29° 
Friday .-.. 28 29°87 
Sai ye 29 29°42 
Sunday-... 30 29°93 
we ++ Sl 29-97 
30-03 


29°89 


2% :. 
26 oe 
22 «- 


1 23 +e 
Wednesday 2 39 53 
Prevailing winds, N.W. and W. a Ss. erally 
cloudy, with frequent rain; a heavy of snow on the 
Morning of the 29th, averaging in depth about 4 inches. 
Rath fallen, “2125 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADANS, 
Latitude......51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude... 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 
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43 
37 
39 
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~ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«* We would point the attention of our readers to the 
tails of the Euphrates Expedition; and notice this and 
e yet continuing influx of Annuals (now more numerous 
than ever) as a reason for the paucity of other matter: 
Th h, indeed, the publishing is not otherwise brisk. 
€ ee of Learned and yey 8 yore 
again © occupy our pages; and in t tment 
have to regret, that an eae gs > revents our having 
¥ Notice of the first meeting the Botanical Society. 


She is mistress | ¢ 





ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


RIGHTON and LONDON RAILWAY, 
WITHOUT a TUNNEL. 

Notice is hereby given, that application is intended to be made 
to Parliament, in the next Session, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
obtain an Act for making and maintaining a Railway, or Rail- 
ways, Erections, and all other necessary works, which may be re- 
quired, or connected therewith ; which said Railway, or Railways, 
is, or are intended, to commence at or near a certain open space, 
called the Oval, at Kennington, in the Parish of Saint Mary, 
Lambeth, in the County of Surrey, and to terminate at or near a 
certain building, called Brooker’s Chapel, to the north-west of 
aint Peter’s Church, in the Parish of Brighthelmstone, other- 
wise Brighton, in the County of Sussex; and such said Railway, 
or Railways, is, or are intended, to pass from, in, through, and 
into the several boroughs, parishes, towns, townships, wards, 
hamlets, precincts, chapelries, villages, liberties, districts, 
tithings, extra-parochial fields, or places, following: that is to 
say, Saint Mary, Lambeth; Clapham; Streatham; Saint Ni- 
cholas, Tooting Graveney; St. Mary Merton; Morden, other- 
wise Moreden, otherwise Moreton; Maldon; Mitcham; Ches- 
sington, otherwise Ch gdon; Cuddi ; Sutton; Cheam ; 
Ewell; Kingswood; Epsom; Horton; Woodcot, otherwise Wood- 
cote; Ashtead, otherwise Ashted; Stoke D’Overton; Leather- 
head; Patchenham, otherwise Patesham; Mickleham; West 
Humble; Dorking, otherwise Darking; Betchworth, otherwise 
Beachworth; Westcot, otherwise Westcott; Milton; Leigh, 
otherwise Lye; Newdigate; Ockley, otherwise Oakley; Wotten; 
Capel ; Charlwood ; or some of them; all in the County of Surrey: 
Rusper; Kingsfold; Roughook; Warnham; Horsham; Itch- 
ingfield; Shipley; Nuthurst; Billingshurst, otherwise Billing- 
hurst; West Grinstead, otherwise West Grinsted; Henfield; 
Ashurst ; Steyning ; Bramber; Beeding, otherwise Seale; Old 
Shoreh ; New Shoreh ; Kingston by Sea, otherwise Kings- 
ton Bowsey; Southwick; Portslade; Aldrington; Hangleton; 
Hove; Preston, otherwise Bishop’s Preston; Brighthelmstone, 
otherwise Brighton ; or some of them; all in the County of Sussex. 
It is also intended to apply for powers in the said Act to authori 








BALES BY AUCTION. — 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 


Collection of Engravings 
OF THE HIGHEST CLASS, AND IN THE 
CHOICEST STATES, INCLUDING 


A Consignment from the Continent, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
No. 22 FLEET STREET; 


On MONDAY, NOV, 7th, and FOUR FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 

Among which are, The Ascension of the Virgin, by N. Schia- 
voni, India, before any letters; Infant Saviour, after Carlo 
Dolci, by R. Morghen; Joseph and Infant Saviour, by Longhi; 
Joseph and Head of Infant Saviour, by ditto; the Young Phi- 
losopher, by Wille; the Madonna, by R. Morghen; the Doetors 
of the Church, by Sharpe, all proofs before the letters; Dead 
Christ, by Roullett; St. John Preaching in the Desert, by 
Browne; Niobe, by Woollett; Death of Dido, by Bartolozzi ; 
St. Cecilia, by Strange; Divina Magdalena, by ditto; Temple 
of Jupiter, by Pye; the Battles of Alexander, by Audran; Parce 
Somnum Rumpere, by Strange; Magdalen, by Desnoyers; Seve- 
ral of the Works of Sir David Wilkie, Subscribers’ Copies, on 

ndia Paper, and the Works of other Eminent Foreign and 
English Artists, in the Finest States, 


Early English and Foreign Portraits, 
Books of Prints, and Portfolios, 
Drawings and Paintings, by 


Old Francks, Trotter, Prout, 
Dietricy, y Calvert, Harding, 





the taking such fares, tolls, rates, dues, rents, or sums of money as |* 


shall be mentioned in the said Act; and also, for purchasing and 
holding lands, buildings, heredi and other 
property within the said several boroughs, towns, parishes, town- 
ships, wards, hamlets, precincts, chapelries, villages, liberties, 
districts, tithings, extra-parochial fields, or other places, for the 
purposes of the said Act. And notice is hereby also given, that 

ower will be applied for, in the said intended Act, to deviate 
rom the said several lines of the said intended Railway or Rail- 
ways, for the making of which respectively powers are so intended 
to be applied for as aforesaid, as the same will be defined in the 
said intended application to Parliament, to any extent not exceed- 
ing One Hundred Yards on either side of such lines.—Dated this 
18th day of October, 1836. 

CHARLES PEARSON and WILKINSON, 
Solicitors, Guildhall Yard, London. 








INVESTMENT IN BUSINESS. 

NY Person who can command about 
15,0001., in Money and Security, may enter an Old Esta- 

blished Business i diately. AG or Capitalist, wish- 
ing to engage in a present thriving Concern, may have an Inter- 
view with the Principal, by addressing a Letter, stating his Name, 
Resid &c. witha R as to his own Respectability, to 
A. B. C., care of Mr. Cross, 18 Lower Holborn. The Establish- 
ment is carried on near Temple Bar. 








CELESTIAL PLANESPHERE. 
Price 128. plain, or with the Figures of the Constellations 
coloured, 14s. 

MOVABLE PLANESPHERE, 

hibiting the App of the Heavens for any given 

Hour of the Day throughout the Year; also, the time of the 

Rising and Setting of the Stars, intended as an Assistant in 

acquiring a knowledge of the Relative Situations and Names 
of the Constellations. 

C. Smith and Son, 172 Strand. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 13s. ‘ds, 
UY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS, Vol. I. 
1836. Illustrated by Twenty-nine Plates. Containing 
Reports of the mort yy Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric 





jases, &c. g in tha 
Contributors—Sir A ating Grapes Bart., Dr. Bright, Mr. Bransby 
r. Mor, 


Cooper, Mr. Aston Key, » Dr. Ashwell, Dr. Addison, 


Dr. Hodgkin, &c. &c. pm 
Guy’s Hospital Reports, No. III. completing 


Vol. I.; with Title and Index. 
London: 8S, Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 





MR. CHARLES HEATH’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in poe meee price 2s. 6d., the Third 
‘art o! 


HE SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
containing the Principal Female Characters in the Plays 
of the Great Poet, eng d from drawi by all the first 
painters. Contents: 

1, Julie. ws . oor ee 

2. Isabella . + « « K. Meadows, 

8. Rosalind. . . . + +» +. + John Hayter. 
%%* Proofs, royal 4to, 4s.; India proofs, 5s. The plates may 

be had separately, highly coloured, 2s.; plain, ls. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 





E. T. Parris. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF COAST SCENERY. 
This day is published, price 2s, 6d., the Third Part of 
INDEN’S PORTS and HARBOURS 
of GREAT BRITAIN, with Views of the most remark- 
able Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations, on the Coast. 

The intention of the Proprietor is to give, in the above Work, 
not only Views of the most iderable Ports and Harb of 
Great Britain, but also of the most i g and pi 
Places on the Coast. 

The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, each containin 
Four Large Plates and a V gations engraved in the first style a 
art by Messrs. W. and E. Finden, from Drawings le on the 
spot expressly for this Work, by Artists of distinguished talent. - 

few plain proofs in royal 4to, 4s. ; I proofs, 5s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 











Vickers, — 
Ce 


Teniers, Cattermole, 


Picture Frames, Fine-toned Cremona 
Violin, by Molas Armatus, 1629; 
CARVED OAK FIGURES, STAINED GLASS, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


Money ad d upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 








Lodge's Portraits, Copyright, 
and Steels. 
MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
At THEIR SALE-ROOMS, No, 22 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22d, 
THE 
STEEL PLATES, COPYRIGHT, 
AND STOCE, 
oF 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS 
oF 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN; 
CONSISTING OF 


Two Hundred and Forty Engravings on Steel, by the 
very first Artists, and in the best state of Preservation. 


Together with the few remaining Copies of 
Volumes III. and IV. 
Of the original Folio Edition, large and small paper. 





Capital Collection of Pictures by 
Modern English Artists. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that in the 
Spring they will 
SELL BY AUCTION, 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 


By order of the Executors, 
The very valuable and well-selected Collection of 
MODERN PICTURES, 
Of Sir FRANCIS FREELING, Bart. deceased. 


luding capital Speci of the following favourite and 
distinguished Artists ; 


Teller vA Nee W.C 
ie, R.A. rs. W.. tor 
n Miss Goldeniten 
Bird 
G 


Pritchett 
Wallis, 





Wilson 
Gainsborough 
Sir 2 Rourgeois 





Lana RecA, 
Jones, R.A. Stanfield, R.A, 
Collins, R.A. Pococke 
Cooper, R.A. Ibbetson 
9 Also, 
A few Pictures by Old Masters. 
Further Notice will be given. 
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Modern Pictures and Water-Colour 
Drawings. 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREBT, 
8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
IN FEBRUARY, 

The valuable Collection of 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND SOME PICTURES, 

Of CHARLES HEATH, Esq. 

Formed by him for the purpose of illustrating his 
. beautiful Publications. 

They comprise the Works of 


Stothard Wright Hunt 

Mrs. Seyfforth Herbert 
jostock 

aa Meadows 

M‘Clise Vickers 

Parris Andrews 

Stone Destouches 

Boxall Faulkner. 


Among the Pictures are the Series of Views in Ireland, by 
a the Appointed Hour, the capital Picture by Her- 
bert, &o, 

3 Further Notice will be given. 


The very choice Collection of Italian 
Pictures of 
WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY, Esq. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Respectfully inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and the 
Public, that in the Spring 


THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
By order of the Executors, 

About Forty capital Specimens of the Works of 
GREAT ITALIAN MASTERS, 
The Property of that highly accomplished Author, 
WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY, Esq. deceased. 
To whom this Country is indebted for the Introduction of so 
many fine Italian Works. 

Further Particulars will be d 


“BOOKS 1 IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, in 4to. price 18s. 
J OYAGE PITTORESQUE for 
the Grand Duchyof Baden 
on, Baron co 'MORLEMART. BOISSE. 
Tendon: ni Hering, 9 ¢ Newman Sueet « C. ‘Tile 0 F Fleet Street. 








1837 : 





On the Ist t of every month, | price 2s. 6d. ti 


AGAZINE of POPULAR SCIENCE, 
and Journal of the Useful Arts. 
The First Volume is complete, price 10s. cloth boards. 
ondon;: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


he e aad of November will be published, _ 
HITE S CELESTIAL ATLAS; or, 
a New and hore pny Ephemeris for the year 1837, 
Containing 4 the Heli Places of the Old and 
New Planets, the Eclipses, remo ag Tide Tables, &c. 
Also, a Complete Almanack, together with 
an Appenile of select Astronomical Tables. 
y OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. F.R.A.S, 
ree. oe Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich ; and one of the Board of Visitors of the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, 
This Work is especia!'y intended for the Use of Practical Astro- 
nomers and Seamen, an.' of Teachers of the Uses of the Globes 
and of Nautical Astronom). !t has been annually published, and 
very extensively circulated, ¢.: nearly ninety years, and has been 
Sens improved since it has icen in the hands of the present 
“ditor. It comprises what is most essential to an Ephemeris, 
while it exhibits mach that is not to be found in any other, whe- 
ther British or Foreign, The additional sheet of Tables is calcu- 
lated greatly to augment its value; some of them, as those of 
Semi-duration Arcs, of Amplitudes, and of Hour-Angles and Al- 
titudes, when the Heavenly Body is on the Prime Vertical, being 
— out to a greater tatent than is usual in Books of "Navigee 
London ; Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold b 
George Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street . 


On the 22d of N: 
HE MEDICAL ALMANACK or, Ca- 


jendar of Medical Information, for the year 1837. _Con- 
taining, in addition to all the necessary and usual inf of 





bliched 





New Burli nm Street, Nov. 1. 
M®- BENTLEY will publish during the 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. with = fine Portraits, from original 
ai 
The Correspondence of 
Lady A mect fi Wortley Montagu. 
Lord Wharncliffe. 

Including upwards of 150 Tattatay ape before published; a 
Memoir of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu. The noble 
Editor has also prefixed a Life o Ls Authoress. Illustrative 
— and Notes will be added, and the suppressed Passages 
restored. 


Il. 
Jack Brag, 
By Theodore Hoo! ag 
Author of “ Sayings and Doing ¥ whe ‘arson’s Daughter,” 
vo! 


Ill. 
By order of the British Government. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 


Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the 


Arctic poe 
In 1833, 1834, and } 
Under the Command of Captain im Back, ai 
By Richard King, — M.R 
Surgeon and N o the Exp aie 





Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
By Dr. Millingen. 2 vols, 8vo, 


v. 
The Duke of Monmouth. 


By the Author of ** The Munster Festivals,” &c. 3 vols, 


VI. 
The Revolutions of Spain, 
From 1808 to 1836. 
By W. Walton, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Canning, and Earl Grey, 


England under Seven Administrations, 
By Albany — Esq. 


The Merchant's Daughter. 
By the Author of “‘ The Heiress,” “‘ Agnes Serle,” &c. 8 vols. 


IX. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates, 
Excursions in the Abruzzi, and Northern 
Provinces of Naples. 

By the Hon. Keppel Craven. 


xX. 
Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior 
of Africa, by the River Niger, 


In the Steam Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 33, and 34. 
By Macgregor Laird and R. A. K. Oldfie 1d, 
Surviving _——— % the Expedition. 


Lionel Wakefield ; 
Or, the Life of an Adventurer, 
By the ‘Auber of “ Sydenham,” &c. 3 vols. 


XII. 
New edition, revised, in 4 vols. 8vo. with numerous s Portraits, 
Historical Memoirs of his Own Time. 
By Sir N. William Wraxall, Bart. 
XI. 
Manuella ; 
The Executioner’s Daughter. 
A Spanish Romance. 3 vols. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
mber for Novem! 
NHE SCOTTISH MONTHLY MAGA. 


ZINE contains 
— Relations with India. 
Our Men — Lions. 
The Cross 
Luther antler his own Pear-tree. 
Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
Gentlemen with Easy Consciences in General, and Picture Deal- 
ers in Particular, by a Respectable Vagabond. 
A Barbadian Melody. 
Filacaja. 
Trade of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's 


sland. 
Callileach duh na Collie, or the Dark Woman of the Wood. 
parative Views of the Population of Scotland, with State- 
ments of the Excess of Females at Different periods, 
Sonnets. 
Advertisements 
The Powhead Papers. Chap. II, Touching Malachi Sampson 
and his Beetle. 
Three of our Teachers, 
Flowers. 
A few Copies of the preceding five Numbers may still be had. 
Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, London; Bell and 
Bradfate, Edinburgh ; 3 and John Cumming, Dublin, 





an Almanack, an Account of the British Medical + seme ae a 
with their Regulations, &c., the British Medical Charities, with 
their Medical Officers, Days of Admission, Operation, &c.; a List 
of the British Medical Schools, with their Lecturers, Hours of 
Lecture, Fees, &c.; an Account of the various Medical Societies, 
the Medical Institutions of France, with their Po depo Me- 
dical Officers, &o.; the German Universities, Medical 
Medical Chronology, &c. &c. The whole intended as a Summary 
of Information, asefal not only to Members of the Medical Pro- 
fession, but to the Public in general, in reference to Medica! In. 
wend P P 

ondon: Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold b: 

ge Greenhil, at their Hall, Ludgate Street, . 








RANDE’S MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, 
the 4th edition, greatly enlarged. 
ion: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Price 5s. 6d. cloth, the si Edition 
ONGS and LYRICAL POEMS 
By ROBERT STORY. 
vas The First Edition of these Songs and Lyrical Poems was 
blished in the prvecmeg? f and exhausted 5 less — a fortnight. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent S: 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


at 
Ato. the DIs 10s, 6d., with 


ISEASE of the Hip. JOINT, 
PCR By bee a =o rane e. 
ting Surgeon to yin = ital, la 
_ to the General forse 7 ee er the oyal Siohere 
pene Society, Member the Hunterian Society, and Cor. 
ling Member of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Berlin 
ae Oy Thomas Horst, ¢ 65 $t. Pau fs Churchyard, * 


Ins small Bvo. 8s. boards, : a new edition, being the oh, of 


ONSPECTUS MEDI 
THEORETICA ad USUM FE 
Auctore JACOBO GREGORY, 
Olim. Med. Theor. Nuper. Med, Pract. in Acad. ‘Edin. Prof. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Maclachian and Stewart, Stirling 
and Kenney, and J. Anderson, jun. Edinburgh; and "Baldwin 
and Cradock, London. 





New Burlington Street, Nov, Me 
Mr. Bentley then jas os the following 
WORKS. 


Mr, Washtanes Irving's New Work. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
, 


A S O R I A, 
By the Author of the “‘ Sketch-Book,” &c, 


II. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
Impressions of England. 
By Count Edouard de Melfort. 


I. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &. 
Adventures during a Journey Overland 
to India, 
By way of Egypt, Syria, the Hol Land and Mesopotamia, 
ale BP ke lajor Skinner, Bist Regi iment, ne 
Author of Excursions in India," &c. 


Iv. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Nine Plates, 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Peter Simple,” &c. 


Vv. 

A Residence in France, 

With an Excursion .ep the Rhine, anda Second Visit 
witzerland. 
By J. po em Cooper, Esq. 
Author of « The. Pilot,” «The Spy,” &c. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
vi. 
Vandeleur ; 
Or, Animal Magnetism. 3 vols. 


VII. 
2d edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
Sir William Wraxall’s 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Now first published. 
VIII. 
8d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, with 15 Engravings, 
The Life and Adventures of Jonathan 
Jefferson Whitlaw ; 
Or, Scenes on the Mississippi. 
y Mrs. Trollope, 
Author of «* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &e, 


Ix. 
In monthly Parts, price 5s. each (to be completed in Ten Paris), 
ames’s Naval History of Great Britain, 
With a Continuation of the History 4 the present Time. 


Captain Chamier, R 
Part ice bap with Portraits of Sir ‘Thomas Troubridge, 


rd Keith, and Sir Hyde Parker, is now ready, 





8vo. 38. 6d. 
THE HELLENIC KINGDOM, and the 
GREEK NATION. 
By GEORGE FINDLAY, Esq. 
Honorary Major in the Service of 
King of Greece. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8vo. 12s. 
OURNAL of a PASSAGE from the 
PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC, ovessing: the Andes, and 
— the River Maranon or Amazon 
y HENRY LISTER MAW, Lieut. R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


of Lyosha, 
is Majesty the 





HE NATURA LIS T’S LIBRARY, 


Vol. X¥. 
Conducted by Sir WIL LIAM JARDINE, Bart. 
Containing the Natural History of Parrots. 
yP. J. meet Esq. 

Ill d by ifully loured Pi lates, from Drawings by 
gee Portrait Men ‘Memoir ‘of Bewick, by his friend, the Rey. 
Mr. er. 

London: 8. Highley, 82 Fleet Street; W. H. Lizars, Bdin- 
burgh; and W. Curry, jun, and Co. Dublin. 








169 9 Piccadilly, Oct, Bist, rst 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, European Quarterly Journal, No. Vi. 
Contents. 
+ Trade and Consular Establishments of the Levant. 
Persia—Domestic Manners, Customs, and Habits. 
- British Scientific Association—Bristol. 
. State and Tendency of Property in France. 
» Courts of Local Judicature, 
» Russia. 
Mr. Bulwer and the Lady Novelists. 
. Spain—the late Revolution. 
apn —— in France. 
ional Educati 
. of the Gevarnments.Peerage Reform. 
%%* Nos, I. to V. are still on sale, 4s. each. 
James nant, and Sons, London; and, by order, mthrough every 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES;LETTRES. 








(oe 18s. 1H Hoaras, The Sh edition oF 

*SERI IES. of SERMONS on various 

SUBJECTS of DOCRTINE and PRACTICE, 

By the late Rev. GEORGE MATHEW, A.M. 
Alternate Morning Preacher at the Parish Chureh of St, James’s, 

Westminster, and Vicar of Greenwich. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. on} 's Churchyard, and 
Waterige Piae, Pall Mall 


OVID—SALLUST ~—CICERO—WITH ENGLISH ‘NOTES, 
si ie rah yao oa be om ag 


XCERPTA ex. ‘OVIDIL “METAM. et 
EPISTOLZ. With English Notes and an Intréduc- 
tion, containing Rules for Construing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. 


In.12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, the 2d edition, with Emendations 
and an Appendix, 

2. The Bellum Catilinarum of Sallust, and 
Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes 
and an Introduction; together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of 
Sallust. By the Rev. William Trollope, M.A. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. — Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


12mo. arene in boards 
HE ART of READING GREEK, 


according to Accenf as well as according to Quantity ; 
or, a Second Companion to the Eton Greek Grammar. 
By the Rev. ROBERT COLE, 
Late Master et the Free Grammar School» Andover. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. H. Parker, 
Oxford; and J. and J.J. Deighton; Cambridge. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Tabula Theologica; or, the Elements of 


Scriptural poeicten ob mreemagge~ in one Tabular View, accom- 
panied with Doctrinal Essays. Price 10s. 6d. 





INFANT SCHOOLS, 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, the 8d edition of 
COURSE of LESSONS, together with 
the Tunes to which they are twmnaily sung in Infant 
Schools; and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral 
Songs, suitable for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in 
Private Families. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





2mo. price 5s. boards, a Second Volume of 
P LA I N SERMONS; chiefly on Particular 
Occasions. 
By the Rev. FULWAR WILLIAM FOWLE, 
Rector of Allington, and Perpetual Curate of ‘Amesbury, Wilts. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 


The Former Volume, price 5s. 6d. 





12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
EFLECTIONS ADAPTED to the 
HOLY SEASONS of the CHRISTIAN and ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR. 
- JOHN BREWSTER, oe ee 
ector of —— Durh 
Printed for J., on and F. Rivington, St. Pasi 's Churchyard, 
ws Waterloo Pree, Pall Mal 
Also, by the same Author, 
Meditations for the Aged ; 
Progress of Human Life. 12mo. 5s. 
Meditations of a Recluse. 8vo. 9s. 


Contemplations on the Last Discourses of 
out Blessed Saviour ae his Disciples, as recorded in the Gospel 
of St. John. 8vo. 10s. 6 

Reflections upon the Ordination Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

An Abridgement of Cave’s Primitive Christ- 
ianity, 19mo. 5s. 


adapted to the 


Price 2s. 2d edition, revised and improved 
HE INVALID'’S HELP to PRAYER 
and M EDJTATION; containing a Series of Prayers | ® 
adapted to the various Conditions of the Sick and Afflicted, with 
Appropriate Texts of Scripture, and Directions for Proper Read- 
ing annexed to each Case. Also, Prayers, &c. on Behalf, and on 
the Loss of Relatives and Friends. 
By the Rev. E. P. HANNAM, M.A. 
Minister oF Camden Town, St. Pancras, Middlesex. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
ing vols. 8vo. price 18s. in boards, the 5th edition of 
CRITICAL pn PRACTICAL ELUCI.- 
Lr adie eho BOOK co PRAYER, and 
nape other Rites and Ceremo- 
nies of the whey acceding tothe Use of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 
By the late JOHN eran gee M.A. 
inister of Pattiswick, Esse 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


ni late vol. 12mo. ‘price 10s. “a. board. 
COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
4 THEOLOGY; containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
nalogy; an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and 
an Analysis of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 
WeObiaes By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, B.D. 
én hrist’s Giles, Cambridge; Rector of So tby; Incumbent 
amburgh ; and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar School. 
p For the Use of St 
tinted for J., = a) and F, Rivingt 
nd Waterloo Place, 





ents. 
St. Paul’s Churchyard 
e; Pail Mall. P 





rice 8d. the Second Numbe: 


er Oo! 
‘HE POOR CHURCHMAN’S QUAR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE. 
Contents: 

Biography of English Churchmen Chap. Il. Wicliff—A 
Minister's Lament over his Village Children—Three Weeks of a 
Missionary’s Life in Newfoundland—Blessed are they that mourn 
—A Sabbath among the Mountains—Good Works necessary, but 
not meritorious—Leonard and Gertrude. Part 11. (from the 
German of Pestalozzi) — Strangers and Pilgrims—l’m very fond 
of Flowers—Some Account of A, C.—Seeds and Plants. No. II. 
Faith without Works is Dead—Short Outlines of the History of 
the World—A True Tale—Extracts from the Diary of a Parish 
Doctor—State of — newly freed Slaves in the West Indies. 

Edit the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of re oa utland ; and a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Sambridge. 
J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s ciate and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


KEITH'S MEASURER, ENLARGED BY MAYNARD. 


n 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
Tae COMPLETE MEASURER; or, 

the whole Art of Measuring : being a plain and oom re- 
hensive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For 
the Use of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gaug- 
ing, Surveying, &c. 

By THOMAS KEITH. 
Twenty-second apts corrected and enlarged, 
B MUEL MAYNARD, 
Author of the * Key to Keith’s Complete Measurer.” 
Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; J.G., 

and F, Rivington; R. S. Kirby; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan} 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Houlston 
and Son; and Wilson and Sons, York. 


In5 vals. 12mo. (sold separately) price 5s. each, in boards, 
THE, VILLAGE PREACHER; a Collec. 
tion of Short Plain Sermons, partly original, partly 
selected, — ate pee to Village Instruction. 
ByaC MAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
Printed = 1 98 A and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





n 8vo. PAT 7s. 6d. the 2d edition, revised, o! 


GENER L VIEW of the DOCTRINE 
pen in BAPTISM. 

By the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Bangor. 
Printed for ae * and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

il Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

“SEC OND EDITION. 

Price 9s. 6d. enla 


A NEW DICT I ONARY, 

ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH. 

y the Rev. J. W. NIBLOCK, D.D., 
Head Master of the London High School. 
The English Part contains all the chief words and phrases in 

the English Language, anda classical Latin version of each word. 

he Latin Part has above 1000 words and phrases of the purest 
Latinity, not in any other Dictionary ; 3 and contains, all irregu- 
lar Tenses of verbs; G ives, of h nouns; All 
irregular Participles: and in the Introduction are inserted, the 
Horatian Metres; Key to Ditto; Poetical Feet and Metrical 
Combinations; Roman Weights, Measures, and Coins; Roman 
Numerals, &c. 

Either Part may be had separately, price 6s. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





In demy 8v0, 98. bds. Ill with 
x = 
HE HIS TORY OF EVESHAM, 
y, C a= Existing 
Edifices, Montel Insti Parli 
Civil and Military Events, 
By GEORGE MAY. 

«« Of the monastery, which, for more than eight centuries stood 
the boast of Worcestershire, the auther has given a very full 
account, compiled, not from those sources whence local histories 

and guide-books are usually derived, but chiefly from MSS. re- 
lating to this abbey contained in the Harleian and Cottonian 
collections.” — Atheneum. 

«* Mr, May would have deserved well of his fellow townsmen in 
—— this volume (suited for general circulation), even had it 

mtained less original matter than it actually docs. We are 
happy, however, to add, that his dili in the of 

















is very and br in the 
modern history of the town especialy, he has Proved himself an 
— inquirer and vigilan ‘a- 

az 

“ This History well and fully supplies the object required; it 
is sufficiently minute, without being "hve ag embraces all ne- 
cessary information, and, in every point of view, must be considered 
a valuable addition to the chronicles of that part of the county.” 


—Analyst. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





MEDICAL STUDY. 
Price 1 


rice ls. 
A N INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS de- 
livered at the BRISTOL MEDICAL SCHOOL, on 
ae ag October Ist, 1836, at the opening of the Winter Sessions. 
. SYMONDS, M. D., Physician to the Bristol General 
ee, and Lecturer on t heory and Practice of Medicine. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 





Price 8s. in cloth, lettered, the Second Volume of 
ILSON’S TALES of the BORDERS, 
and of SCOTLAND. 

“ To the lover of legendary lore and to the antiquarian, these 
Tales afford a fund of amusement and information which has 
been seldom equalied. They embody mang of the reminiscences 
of bygone times, wherein the magic stories of the belted knight 
and of the lover are admirably entwined. The style is plain, 
and, when jocularity is required, to the point. Those who ad- 
mire the productions of the ‘ Great Minstrel’ cannot fail to place 
these Tales side by side ae the productions of the ‘ Great Un- 
known.’ "— Kelso Chronicle. 

enone for behoof of the Widow of John Mackay Wilson, 

wick; John Sutherland, 12 Calton Street, Edinburgh; 
and sold by | . Groombridge, Paternoster Row, London; of whom 
also may be had the First ‘olume, price 8s, in cloth. 
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OBBE TT’S LEGACY ‘to PEEL; fore 
elling 1 = » Present Crisis, and shewing the Nifficulties 
that the Right - Baronet would have to contend with on 
again ping Office. 
ILLIAM COBBETT, late M.P. for Old! 
Published at the Office for Cobbett’s Works, 11 Belt “Court, 
Fleet Street; and sold by all Doskestiars. 
Contents :— 
Letter. 
1. What will you now do with the House of Commons? 
2. What will you do With Iréland, and »partictilatly with*the 
Church of Ireland? 
8. Ws: 7 you do with the Church and the Dissénters in Eng- 


4. On the, Destrasiive Effects of Funds, and of Paper Money in 

ngland, France, and America? 

5. What will you do with the T'ax-eaters, called Pensioners, Sine- 
curists, Grantees, Retired-allowance ‘ay gi Half-pay Peo- 
ple, Secret-service People, and the lik 

6. What will you do with the Crown Sena: af with the Army, 
— ere with regard to the Punishments in the 

my 


Farewell Letter. 


"CLERGY, STUDENTS or DIVINITY, &o. 
HE BIBLICAL. “CABINET, Vol. XIT. 


being the Completion of Tholuck’s Commentary on the 
Romans, mec 
the Rev. R. MENZIES. 


Also, Vols. XII. and XIV. price 5s. each ; 
containing an Exposition of the First Epistie of Peter, translated 
from the original German of Wilhelm Steiger, by the Rev. P. 
Fairbairn. 

Student’s Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, 
Nos. XXI. XXII. and XXIII. 

Edinburgh, Thomas Clark; London, Rivington and Co. ; 

amilton and Co. 





DR. CROMBIE’S GYMNASIUM Fe + aaa 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 
YMNASIUM sive SYMBOLA 
CRITICA. Intended to assist the Classical Student 
in his endeavours to obtain a correct Latin Prose Style. 
Abridged by the Rev. ALEXANDER at LL. D. F.R.S. 


and 
London: Simpkin, Marshal, poy Go. Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Lu dgate Street. 


ice 9s. in boa ard. 


8, 
THE PRACTICAL ANATOMY and 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY of ~ Be ch 
fechas Dodgues fe he | Jse of S in & 


K, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in St. T homas’ 's Hos 

“* We beg to recommend it to our readers; we shall Deatenaiie 

introduce it to our pupils.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
«* Great care and industry have been bestowed on its ponigiine 
nm. .... A most useful p n d The 

yD part is particularly well executed.”—Lancet. 

London: Longman and Co, 











ee Ss NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 
- in 8vo,, with Fifty Plates, price 14s. 


[ones PLANTARUM, OF Figures; with 

brief Descriptive Ch of New or 
Rare Plants, selected from the Author’ 's  iterwers 

By Sir WILLIAM. JACKSON HOOKER, KE B., LL.D., 

F.R.A., and L.8., &c. and Regius Professor of Botany 
in the University of Glasgo 
To be continued Quarterly, and com: jeted tn about Four Parts, 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





We Price, elegantly bound, 21¢.; India Proofs, 2/, 12s. Od. 
’ | ‘HE BOOK of BEAU TY for 1837, with 
Nineteen highly finished Plat 
Edited by the COUNTESS at BLESSINGTON. 
London: Longman, Rees, O Orme, and Co. 





Price, elegantly ound in crimson n ail, Qie.; royal 8vo. 
roofs, 


dia 1s. Gd. 
HE KEEPSAKE fer. 1837, embellished 


with Eighteen high! — En 
Edited by iohe EM MME LIN UART WORTLEY. 
ndon: Longman, seas" pated and Co, 





CABINET OF BIOGRAPHY. 
ES with Vignette Title, price 6s, in cloth, Vol. I. of 
1 of the MOST EMINENT 
A and SCIENTIFIC MEN of GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
Forming Vol. 84 of Dr. Lardner’s Conines Cyclopedia, 

And containing the Lives of St. Columba (the Introduction of 
Christianity and of Civilisation into North Britain); Alfred the 
Great (English Civilisation in the Ninth Century); Chaucer; 
John Heywood (the Origin and Early History of the English 
Stage); and Spenser. 


Tn f.ca 


Lately published, ~ 
Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men 
of Spain and Portugal. 
Vols, I. and II. 
Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen, 
Vols. I. to Il 
Lives of Eminent British Statesmen. 
Vols. I. and II. 
Lives of British Military Commanders. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3 vols. 

Lives of British Naval Commanders. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. Vols. I. to IIT. 
Lives of Eminent British Lawyers. 

By H. Roscoe, Esq- 
London: Longmap and Co.; and Jonn Traytox and Ce, 


. 





| LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


a 
13 Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 5, 1836, 


MR. COLBURN 


Begs to acquaint his Li Friends and the Public, that he has resumed General Publishing at 13 Great Marlborough Street; wh : 
* Periodical Works have been dasued since he left New Burlington Street, in 1832; and that he is preparing for publication — 


WORKS BY THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


THE AUTHOR OF “«‘ TREMAINE.” T. CROFTON CROKER, ESQ. THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. CAPTAIN SCOTT. 
NDER. B. D'ISRAELI, ESQ. DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ. RS. SHELLEY, 
MRS. e . MISS LANDON. HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 
DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S. LaDY MORGAN. ROBERT SULLIVAN, ESQ, 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. MRS. S. C. HALL. M. J. QUIN, ESQ. H. G. WARD, ESQ. M.P, 


-P. 





WORKS TO APPEAR IN NOVEMBER. 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF A PEERESS: 
OR, THE DAYS OF FOX. 
Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 8 vols. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. A LOVE STORY. 


By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


*,* In the present volumes, the author, discarding, on one side, those frivolous portraitures of mere manners in which modern writers of novels 
have generally indulged, and avoiding, on the other, those metaphysical and high-flown subjects in which, of late, he appears to have been 
inclined to bury himself, has written a work in which he has brought his imagination to bear expressly upon the history of the heart. As 
specimens foreshewing the power and passion which are so much more maturely developed in the present work, the reader might be referred to 
the episode of Violet Fane, and the adventure of the young Arch-Duchess, in the second series of “ Vivian Grey.” 


RAMBLES IN EGYPT AND CANDIA, 


With Details of the Military Power and Resources of those Countries, and Observations on the Government, Policy, 
and Commercial system of MOHAMMED ALI. 


By CAPTAIN C. ROCHFORT SCOTT, H.P. Royal Staff Corps. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
rrI. 





z. Vv. 
en a yim, DIARY of a DESENNUYEE. MRS. ARMYTAGE; or, FEMALE 
ana’ Violet: ia moat remarkable work fll of feeling, vigour, | Wine Tse aiion sevaedy in You pon Oro. Me 

» and there are scenes whose pathos is unri- «“ This is, in every respect, most Se eparmegy ed one of the very 


Gasette, best novels which has been publish 


zr. Iv. years.”—Scoteman. 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S SKETCHES OF | MISS LANDON’S TRAITS and TRIALS vr. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE; of EARLY LIFE. FLITTINGS OF FANCY. 
beet asta “Wecuttens eaienoeienaees “ The PO A ong ereny 5 agg ar touching, pic- Author of “ Tie Silent River,” "Faithful and Forsaken.” 
In 8 vols. Bro. 94s. turesque, delightful, and i ive."—Literary Gasette. 8 vols. 


THE BEST NAVAL HISTORY. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to His Majesty. 


Now publishing, in about Eight Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, and in about Twenty-four Weekly Shilling Numbers, embellished with 
numerous Portraits, Plans of Battles, &c. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
From Official Documents and other Authentic Sources. 
By CAPTAIN BRENTON, R.N. 
Among the Portraits to this Work will be found— 
His Present Majesty; Earl Howe; Lord Duncan; Sir J. Duckworth; Sir C. M. Pole; Earl St. Vincent; Lord Nelson; Lord Exmouth ; 
Sir A. e; Lord Collingwood ; Sir G. Cockburn; Sir J. Saumarez; Sir Edward Codrington ; and the Author. 


«¢ ‘This important work has long been an esteemed chronicle of the triumphant exploits of the British Navy, but its value will be much further enhanced in the present an 
Ae history Sidearare to —= time by the gallant author, who, in addition to his long experience of fifty years’ service, has also been facilitated in the progress 
his work by the ce Of most of the eminent men whose actions he narrates.”—Giobe. 


during the last half-dozea 














The 13th Part of Burke’s 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 
A COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


*," Three more Parts, to be published in quick succession, will complete this important Work, which will comprise Accounts of all the Eni- 
nent Families in the United Kingdom, and of upwards of One Hundred Thousand Individuals connected with them. Subscribers #1 
recommended to order the completion of their sets. pom 
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